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[PERSONAL BUT NOT 


By Grace Wilcox 
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Detroit Free Press Hollywood Bureau 


Gracie Allen thinks that a corsage is 
something Mae West wears—whether 
she wants to or mot. 


Then there’s the one they are telling 
on Jean Harlow. She has just moved 
into a swanky new house, but her staff 
of servants is still at sixes and sevens. 

Monday morning the laundress ap- 
peared from the basement: 

“Please, Miss, I don’t know where to 
hang the clothes. Sure, and the front 
yard is too good—and the back yard is 
full of swimming pools and young men.” 

“What about the attic?” inquired the 
resourceful Jean, 

“I thought of that, Miss—but it might 
disturb the old cat—she’s up there hav- 
ing kittens!” 

“Let’s stay dirty ‘til next Monday— 
and I'll have a drying room built,” 
beamed the hilarious Harlow. 


John Barrymore's press agents don't 
know what to do with him, apparently. 
“Fundamentally, he is all artist,” they 
say in one breath—while in the next 
they talk about his “four dogs, twelve 
cats, a King vulture, fifty other kinds 
of birds, two $10,000 automobiles, a 
steel yacht—fishing, hunting, exploring 
—collecting ivory, old glassware, guns 
und risque Stories...” 

It must pay to be fundamentally an 
ortist. 


Harry Joe Brown, another Michigan 
Loy who has made good, lost his suit 
in the courts. 

* He attempted to show his wife, Sally 
E. rs, that his affection is not worth 
$ * 3,000. 

Marjorie Gay, the plaintiff in the 
broach of promise case, says that is the 
acount at which she values her love 
for him. Hollywood ladies can’t add in 
less than five zeros. : 

Marjorie got $5,000 to ease the pain 
in her bleeding heart. 

Sally Eilers, who is blessed eventing 
in October and who is_ standing 
saunchly with her husband in his 
troubles, will take a leave of absence. 

My, my—these Michigan men! 


“I've been everything else except @ 
highbrow, so now I'm going to take a@ 
fling at the Mencken-Nathan-O'Neill 
bunch,” draw!s Will Rogers in reference 
to his latest adventure, the leading rele 
on the stave in Eugene O'Neill's “Ah 
Wilderness.” 

It is easy to imagine Mr. Rogers 
thinking or even saying to himself: 

“Volks think I'm just a good cow- 
puncher—but they're going to find out 
what a Rogers can do when he puts 
his mind on it. Say—I'm a*natural 
‘emoter'; trouble is, producers have 
never given me a chance. Ili bet I can 
buck Hamlet and that Macbeth woman 
right off their horses. Watch me—and 
you, too, Mr. Cohan!” 


There comes to my ears through an 
extra a perfectly gorgeous story. 

King Vidor is the last person on earth 
an artist would choose to illustrate his 
idea of a sentimentalist. He is a big, 
breezy sort of full-blooded guy—with a 
nonchalant air and manner which plainly 
indicates that he doesn't give a darn. 

Of course, you who saw “The Crowd,” 
might suspect there was a heart under 
the directorial shirt—but folks in gen- 
eral would be misled. 

Just now King Vidor is doing a picture 
called “Our Daily Bread,” which he is 
said to have written and which is being 
watched with considerable interest 
among those in the know. 

The story is about people who have 
lost their livelihood in the depression, 
but who are rising above it, and the order 


Vidor gave his casting director sent that 
gentleman promptly cuckoo. 

“I don’t want the usual extras and bit 
people. Get some scouts—and go your- 
seli—and bring me actors for this pic- 
ture who are absolutely up against it. I 
want people who are really suffering 
from this depression; people who need 
clothes, food and shelter. Hollywood is 
full of them; go get them, and the more 
stiff-necked and full of pride they are, 
the better. Eavesdrop, pry, winchell— 
but get them!” 

So when you see “Our Daily Bread,” 
you're going to see a lot of people who 
belonged by rights in the bread line, but 
who refused that expedient, and were 
literally up against it when Vidor’s men 
discovered them. The extra who told 
me about it says it’s a Hollywood mir- 
acle and that to about 300 people—Vidor 
is a god. 


Ben Bernie, who ts appearing in Para- 
mount’s “Thank Your Stars” is a good 
natured chap. In his role, he is expected 
to get pretty mad in one sequence—but 
he had trouble bringing it off convinc- 
ingly. That is, he had trouble until 
Wesley Ruggles, the director, suggested 
that Walter Winchell had certainly given 
a swell radio talk Monday night. From 
then on, the jazz maestro fairly leaped 
through his part. 

When M-G-M took the “Treasure 
Island” schooner into San Francisco 
waters, all the craft in the harbor 
saluted her and radios relayed the news 
that the old frigate, “Constitution” was 
passing through the Golden Gate. 

Wallace Beery, who is playing “Long 
John Silver,” was heard to remark: 
“Gosh, | never expected to rate 21 
guns!” 


Baby Shirley Temple has a speaking 
voice exactly like Mae West. She’s go- 
ing to wow them in her new picture— 
“Baby Take a Bow,” which John Weaver 
is writing for Fox. 

She is by far the most popular star on 
the lot—and says when she grows up, 
she is going to be the mother and her 
mother is going to be the baby. Inci- 
dentally, she is especially fond of War- 
ner Baxter, who eats her soup for her. 
while she — Shirley — licks up his ice 
cream, 


Mack Sennett says you'd think the 
country had gone dry—since the bathing 
girls have taken to “dramers” and musi- 
cals. Sennett has gone in seriously for 
deep sea fishing — and other aquatic 
sports; just can’t let the ocean alone, it 
seems, 


A lot of famous and infamous people 
must be nervous these days as they soar 
around over the Elysian fields. 

Film companies have gone in for 
“lives,” and the more scandalous the 
better. 

Henry VIII is such exciting copy, he 
is going into a second edition; then there 
are Catherine the Great, Queen Christina, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cleopatra, the Brownings, Don Juan, 
Cellini, Rothschild, “The Life of Virgie 
Winters,” “Sadie McKee,” “Marie Ga- 
lante,” “Emile Bronte,” and _ several 
others who are in for a talkie holiday. 

Fiction characters are no more safe in 
their graves than the others. Producers 
have dug down and resurrected “The 
Merry Widow”—waltz and all. 


They are laughing out here over the 
exhibitor who was chasing stars around 
the lots to get their autographs for his 
daughter's book. 

Beaming on Jeannette MacDonald, 
who is a living advertisement for denti- 
frice, he said: “I must send Mamma to 
Hollywood for her new plate!’ 


ZoSu Pitts’ idea of having a good 
time is to adopt another baby. She 
says it keeps her working to bring them 
up in the luxury to which she, as a 
child, always wished she could have a 
chance to grow accustomed, You parse 
that one, | can't. 


One of Hollywood’s most famous pro- 
ducers is shrewd, but not always accu- 
rate, 4 

Reading Dickens’ “Life of Christ,” the 
lost MSS., which has recently come 12 
light, he decided it should be filmed. 

Calling his ace writer to him, he said: 
“Here is the biggest picture of the year 
—and you say nothing to me about it?’ 

“It will cost you a lot of money—and 
I doubt if the public will like it!” replied 
the writer. 

“Of course they will like it; and the 
adveriising is done already; look at this 
newspaper!” 

“Well, if you are willing to stand los- 
ing from a half million to a million dol- 
lars, go ahead.” 

“Has anybody asked you to figure up 
cost sheets? It will be the biggest, the 
greatest, the most colossal—”" 

“Yes, yes, I know. What 
goes, chief—but—” 

“But me no buts—do it—and remem- 
ber—” the great producer wagged a for- 
midable forefinger—‘“remember, it must 
have a happy ending!” 


you say 


Jane Murfin, Michigan girl, screen and 
playwright, has stepped right up with 
the big boys in the business. She is the 
only woman producer in the United 
States—still young and very pretty. Noth- 
ing important is done on the RKO lot— 
unless she gives it the once-over. 


Mae West's press agent is responsible 
for this one: “Slae was talking over 
morals of the present and the past with 
Roger Pryor, her new leading man in ‘It 
Ain't No Sins In a lull in the conver- 
sation, the ‘curvetous’ one observed: 
‘Gals used to travel the straight and 
narrow path—now they take the easiest 
road-ster.” 


There is a Culture Dispensor in Holly- 
wood. What? You didn’t know we had 
one? She is teaching directors how to 
enter rooms without falling over the feet 
of the butler, and how to mix a cocktail 
that the ladies can safely drink as well 
as the gentlemen. Incidentally, the whole 
colony is going in for reading books; 
our local book dealers are gradually 
creeping out of the red and our voices 
have grown so Oxfordish that we can’t 
understand each other. ‘Tch—tch—Mr. 
jJ.—really—you mustn't say ‘I can't ‘do 
nothin’ since I hurt my wrist’; correct 
that sentence—puh-leese!" 

What a woman to have around the 
house before breakfast—and you haven't 
met her? Tch—tch—she’s so elegant 
and her voice is so sweet, she’s like 
Keats’ “Nightingale.” 

And she’s got the best racket in Holly- 
wood. 


I know you aren't going to be able to 
bear this—but according to her press 
agent Claudette Colbert's “svelte coif- 
fure is the epitome of chic.” And her 
stylist notices that many women are tired 
of curls in their necks and that in sum- 
mer they find it difficult to keep them 
neatly coiffed. There is no doubt that 
shorter locks will out-smart the long 
beb. So if short hair is becoming to 
you, a haircut is due today. See your 
barber and forget your hat troubles. 


Paul Muni, who is very shy, says he 
wouldn't mind being interviewed if he 
could think of anything to say. 

Imagine that, after all the things so 
many people talk about—without saying 
anything! 
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Gear crepes 


Here’s a heart throb. 3 

A certain actress, who was a star in 
her day, has been going through some 
pretty heavy seas of late. 

She got down to her last few dollars 


and was pretty worried. Then she re- 
ceived a call to a studio to appear the 
next day in a character bit. : 

Unfortunately it was a drawing room 
scene and she had to appear as a “lady.” 
And she needed everything—a manicure, 
facial, wave-set and hair-trim, 

What to do—what to do 

And then she met—guess who? 

Louise Fazenda! 

And before she had a chance to finish 
the story of her good luck in getting the 
role, Louise, with her uncanny intuition 
had grasped the situation and pushed 
her into a beauty parlor, where she paid 
for a complete overhauling. 


“Up today and down tomorrow,” says 
Colleen Moore as she leaves Hollywood 
by plane for New York—and hubby. 
“Life is simple when one has a swim- 
ming pool and can rent it” 


Jeannette MacDonald likes to go far 
away for her vacations. Recently she 
hid out in a remote village. A group of 
amateurs decided to give the populace a 
treat by putting on a show. One of the 
young fellows instrumental in the en- 
tertainment, said to la MacDonald: “It’s 
a shame you don't sing; if you could we 
could use you; as it is, I can’t see where 
you'll fit in!” 

What price—Same? 


Maurice Chevalier is being very French 
and very bored these days. An inter- 
viewer practically fell over Maurice's 
lower lip the other day trying to locate 
him on his “Merry Widow” set at 
M-G-M. 

Seeing his doleful face, she inquired: 
“What seems to be the matter, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“Oh, la, la—It’s America”—he pouted. 
“You Americans expect the French to be 
moody—and this is my bored mood; it's 
easier than the tempestuous one!” 


Ruth Renick, an actress, who is one 
of the best in the business, when she’s 
given a chance, was lunching in the 
M-G-M cale. 

“What are you doing, Ruth?” inquired 
a snooping reporter. 

“I’m to M-G-M what Napoleon was 
to his men in the Russian campaigns— 
a tower of strength, but difficult to 
locate.” 


Take it or leave it, but two exhibitors 
were overheard arguing at the lancheon 
table over sex im pictures, 


“T tell you it's gotta come ont,” 
shouted one. 
“Yes, Abie, sure, but you take it out 


and whetta you goin’ to put in?” 

Practically all the stars put on dark 
glasses and take off their make-up before 
going aboard ship on their way to 
Europe. 

They go to Europe because they can 
live cheaper than at home and because 
they like Alps with their coffee. 

Will Rogers says the last time he 
went, he threw a tooth over the Eiffel 
Tower-—just to show his authority. 


Warren William, whg is said to be a 
perfect Caesar in Cecil DeMille’s “Cleo- 
patra,” was surprised the other day 
when an extra came up to him and said 
with conviction: “Honest—Mr. William 
—you are more like Caesar than Caesar 
himself.” 

“OF course,” says Mr. William drily, 
“I have never met Caesar—but these 
extras out here are extraordinary 
people.” 
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Evans is a hold-out 
more clothes on the 
Mer 1934 suit (s brev- 


and not much else. 


i rset 


F rasu — Femi- 
nine swimming suits for 1934 will 
not be as scanty as those of a year 
ago. 

sulletin—- Feminine swimming 
suits for 1934 will be just as scanty 
as those of a year ago if not more 
50 

There you are, hot from Holly- 
wood and the fact that the 
fashion tips do not agree means 
that there is a war on—call it a 
difference of opinion if you like— 


over what’s to be what on the 
g 


two 


beaches, 

the summer film col- 
‘ 

Malibu that the masculine 


It was in 


ony at 

fad of wearing only trunks was 
started several vears ago. This 
fashion spread rapidly until it was 


pretty generally accepted through- 
although many 
public beaches still require men to 


out the country, 


wear the upper portions of their 
su 

As the men began _ cavorting 
around in only trunks, the women 
looked on with envy and then be- 
gan following suit. Less and less 
material was used in the making of 
their bathing costumes until Jast 
yeac’s trunk and brassiere outfits 
gave every indication that nude 
bathing was just around the cor- 
ner—and not such a far-off corner 
as that famous prosperity one, 
either, 


Naturally there was a lot of criti 
clam directed toward these ultra- 
scanty feminine swimming. suits. 
There always is criticism of every- 
new. But it rolled off the 
girls like a ball off a seal’s nose, 

They weren't brazen. In fact, 
many were extremely modest in 
their dress. But they wanted free- 
dom on the beach and freedom they 
were going to have. Not a one 
looked upon her suit as the least 
bit immoral 


thing 


Now a new cycle seems to have 
been started. Whether it will be 
ympleted and the pendulum will 
swing back the other way no one 
in say, for there is plenty of op- 
position to the proposed mode 


which would make swimming suits 
cover more territory. 

Some of the newest suits frankly 
resemble the two-piece masculine 
outfits. Other costumes are fash- 
ioned much the same around the 
shoulders as evening gowns, the 
idea being that backs will tan only 
in the right place. 

Some suits, it is understood, will 
be cut high enough to cover the 
entire back. 


I NTERVIEWS 
with the first girls to appear on the 
beach in the new suits revealed that 
one of the reasons they took to the 
new costumes so quickly was be- 
cause they were new. Another rea- 
that arms and a 
white back would make an interest- 


son was brown 


ing contrast in an evening gown. 

Frances Drake says she didn't 
even look farther after being shown 
her present suit by a salesman. 

“It is one of the most colorful 
swimming suits I ever have seen,’ 
she declares. “The trunks are red 
and white plaid wool and the top 
is a deep red jersey material. I am 
not so sure that from a standpoint 
of comfort I'll like it as well as I 
did the suits we wore last summer. 
But I do think it’s more attractive, 
and besides that it is totally dif- 
ferent. 

“T had to have the back remod- 


v 


y 
bh” 


deled so that it would match my 
new evening gowns, but that didn’t 
affect the appearance of the suit 
any,” 

“IT prefer a one-piece suit, par- 
ticularly on hot days, because I 
think they’re cooler,” Ida Lupino 
states. “However, I do like the 
blaze of color which is being used 
so extensively this vear. My new 
suit is a rather brilliant blue with 
rows of gray figures all over it. I 
also wanted a suit which would 
fasten around the neck instead of 
having straps over the shoulders. 
That was out of consideration for 
my new summer wardrobe, most 
of my evening dresses having very 
low backs.” 


Dorothy Dell, on the other hand, 
decided to keep both her shoulders 
and back very white through the 
summer, and since she likes the 
beach she hit upon a high-necked, 
short-sleeved outfit. The upper part 
is blue and white striped and the 
trunks are of blue jersey. 

Granted, it’s just a bit cumber- 
some in the water, but Dorothy 
doesn’t care a whole lot for swim- 
ming anyway. She prefers to lie 
on the sand and relax, going in the 
ocean for only a few minutes to re- 
fresh herself. 

That, say the devotees of brevity, 
Jet's Dorothy out, for what she is 
wearing is a “bathing” and not a 
swimming suit and doesn’t count in 
the argument. 


Svs CAROL is 
another who is keeping her back 
white this summer, her outfit for 
lounging around on the beach con- 
sisting of a red and white striped 
blouse and white trunks, 


Even the dazzling blond Toby 
Wing, who possessed one of Hoily- 


wood's trickiest trunks-brassiere 
combinations a year ago, has gone 
conservative. Toby's pet swimming 
suit for the coming season consists 
of black and gray striped trunks, 
the stripes running diagonally, and 
black uppers. That may not sound 
particularly attracting, but believe 
me, you can see Toby at a con- 
siderable distance when she starts 
down the beach. 

On the other hand, the girls who 
like freedom in the water and on 
the beach first and who consider 
such things as sun tan and new 
modes second, are going right 
ahead with their preparations to ap- 
pear more daringly and colorfully 
dressed than ever this year. 

Take Rochelle Hudson. She is 
already showing the world wha: 


her faction considers the well 
dressed beach enthusiast will prom. 
enade and dive in during the 
months to come. 

Her swimming attire is positively 
brilliant with two shades of blue 
contrasting with white. It is a two- 
piece suit consisting of a brassiere 
which ties in front and which is 
held in place by a narrow strap 
running around the neck 

The rest of the outfit consists of 
wrap-around trunks, tied in front 
with a big bow. 

Then there is lovely Muriel 
Evans. She supports the Hudson 
School of beach habitues. Muriel 
has just appeared in a navy ribbed 
knit surf suit with a pointed front 
held by a narrow strap that ties in 
half bows just below the shoulders 


O NE thing that 


the Hollywood folk who dislike the 
new styles think is in their favor 
is the possible comment which will 
from the 
country if their favorites begin to 
the kind of 
women wore a few years ago. They 


come the fans around 


appear in costumes 


count on the fact that the younger 
generation may possibly turn up its 
nose and say, “Why, she must be 
getting to be an old lady. Guess 
she’s afraid of the camera.” 

So there you have both sides of 
the controversy. How it will end 
nobody knows with one side snif 
fing, “Wouldn’t you think they 
would keep up with the styles,” and 
the other responding cuttingly 
“How did those old fogies get in 
here.” 
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Sie MAY 
€ 


a 
modern Cinderella—but sh not 
sweet! She may look like a Botti- 
celli ‘lon the screen, but there 
is nothing saccharine about her in 


real life 


Janet Gaynor is no more a Polly- 
inna that Wallace Beery. 

According to her director, John 
(. Blystone, who has directed sixty- 
two sereen plays without a single 
foilure chalked up against him— 
Jnnet Gaynor knows more about 


noving pictures than any other one 


person in Hollywood—except Mary 
Pirkford 


So, yo ilways tell about 
tl t irls who look like 
angel work like seven devils and 
can up their profits in seven 
Hherure ul the aid of an add- 
ir tr 4 

Despite reports to the con- 
tr ing picture have never 
been inecures for those en 
in them 

Since they have opened their 
mouth they have become much 


more exacting demanding 


much, much more 
Nowadays when they call 


na picture, the leading players 


finis on 
know 


better than to get far away from 
the studio In ‘e has taught 
them that they ave to come 
back for ometl re-takes, fill- 
ins, sound rl ns or maybe to 
do a sad and ippy ending for 
the Latin countries. It seems Latins 
think their evenings are total losses 
if they can’t go home drowned in 
tears 

Jane Gaynor had been called 
back for fill for her new picture 
she was 
in West 

eps of 
which just 
t t over 

days i 


wa com- 
orking on 
everyone 


else keeps still! 
You can't hea 
the set nobody 
to the studio, 
proof; if your 


a pin drop around 
dares wear a pin 
You've got to be pin- 


petticoat rips 
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dentally, the sound reproduction 
picks it up and the effect resembles 


the roar of Niagra Falls as the ice 
zoes out in the spring-—-and you 
and your rip are gently told to go 
home—and not to come back 


Everything is more “re-fined” 
since the screen makes all the noise 

In the old days, prop men bawled 
at each other intervening 
sets; electricians screamed about 
their “juice,” their “sparks,” their 
“watts”; carpenters whacked and 
pounded continuously; camera men 
turned their cranks with a grinding 
noise like a corps of dentists work- 
ing on a third molar; directors 
shouting orders through mega 


across 


phones; “yes-men” echoed these or- 
ders through seven other mega 
phones; actors yelled for their 
make-up kits—-and all was confu- 
sion, hubbub and hullabaloo! While 
all over. and transcending al!—an 
orchestra, a little out of tune 
played “Hearts and Flowers and 


played and played and played! 


N 
OW, ALL is 


changed. The studios are juiet 
as Notre Dame cathedral on Good 
Friday 

It's uncanny—Itxe findi your- 
self in Sunday school when you 
thought you were going to the cir- 
cus, or at a deaf and dumb banquet 
when you thought you were going 
to the firemen’s picnic 

So—there were the two of us— 
Janet Gaynor and the Free Pre 
reporter—in the thick of a silence 


in the air—and 
twenty or so extras 


inding about 


so heavy it hung 
surrounded by 
and technicians st 
frozen 


statues 


Miss Gaynor didn't seem te 
or notice the wierd effects, f¢ 
ately. She broke right into 

and let the sound men worry 

Pulling a camp chair close to 
mine, she said 

You know—they say 

hotegraphs what i re 
the naked eye: not hys 
but the spirit the real YOU 
or in this ease, I, 

“When I first 1 
pretty upset pecially on V 
like this when lm tired I could 
rest on a Japan pillow’ I'm 
sure my soul has drooping tail- 
feathers and dark shadov nder 
its eyes—and if these ¢ out on 


the screen—Janet Gaynor will be 


The 
Real 


n 
et 


of Heart.” 


very busy as somebody’s stenogra- 


pher—and not a very good one at 
that.” 

Then she laughed—and the little 
elf of humor--which is one of her 


most delightful characteristics 
settled down on her shoulder and 
shook with mirth 

“It is getting more and more 
uncanny—this business’-—she con- 


tinued “First they warned us 
agalr extra weight, new wrinkle 
or the loss of our hair; now they 
tell us that our thoughts photograph 
and that we must have convine- 
ing voices or the public won't think 
we're sincere. So you can sec how 
it is—net only must we be young 
and beautiful if possible--we must 


think elevating thoughts and ¢ 


vate our voices to that intor 
of culture acceptable to expression 
teachers in the audience Life is 
becoming more and more com- 
plicated—but not less amusing 


Ix 


Gaynor's face i 


vellow-ochre 
make-up, Janet 
like a golden 
reddish hait 


mask, the erisp, curly 


flaiving back from het 


forehead, her tawny eyes gleamins 


and her white teeth = glitterin: 

against the golden tints of her skin 
At the moment she was weari! 

a simple little brue felt turn-back 


hat and lish suit of blue 
worsted looked absurd] 
childish le, but hers i 
not the conver on of a child 
She has a mature 1 1; she } 
thought lot of thir and 
she knows t she know 

After all, you can't be in ther 
ing picture t ne for ten year 
make a million or so dollars, mart 
and be divorced without learning 
omething 

Some of it hasn't been so funny 
to learn, either; nothing worthwhilé 
is gained without effort and heart 
break i ill the best 7 
gists will tell you--and ) 
been with tl litthe Gaynor girl 
Behind that Alice-in-Wonderland 
expression and that enchantin 
little dimple in the chin is a Janet 


grown up and 


ng has not 


Gaynor, who 


process of matut 
been padded exclu ely with fresh 
rose leaves and ei 


Hers hi 
road of 
Deaner, nev 
in the 
Fox 
in those 
anna ther 
She 


get ahead. Gloria Swanson was her 


favorite moving picture actre ind 
when M Deaner, in her new 
paper capacity 1 1 
Gloria's photographs for the art 
work, the little Gay ] 
look at them and 


nt 
ed oO caption 


ynor 


ay I 


if I'll ever be good enough to have 
my picture in the paper 
Put he never despaired—not 
vhen the Fox people turned her 
n aft testir he the 


«You Can't Alway: 
About The: 
Who Look Like Angel 


By Grace Wilcox 


Press Staff Correspondent 


anet 


Detroit Free 


Henry” girl—her greatest disap 
pointment; not when he hes 
ised other role ind failed to 
materialize not when he was 
chosen to do a bit part, om) to 
have it snatched away from her by 
1 girl with a more aggressive pet 
Alw ind alway Janet 
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hear everything, 
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«A Strong, Alert and Practical Personality 
---Entirely Qualified to Cope with Life 
and Not At All Afraid of Reality” 


all a gamble—we lost’; or they say, 
‘Our money is gone, but we have 
each other’; or, ‘I’m broke, but I 
have health’; you seldom hear them 
whine or complain about their 
changed fortunes. In the moving 
picture business during the past 
few years, I have seen such hero- 
ism, that I am proud to be one of 
the workers in it!” 

There is a singing timber in 
Janet Gaynor's voice. She says it 
is getting deeper in each picture. 
She sings very well—and Is espe- 
cially fond of Hawaiian songs, 
which she learned in the Islands 
where she has a charming cottage 
60 miles from Honolulu. 

“Something of this feeling of 
sturdy determination to lick the 
world at all costs is in this picture 
we are just finishing, ‘Change of 
Heart.’ which was originally Kath- 
leen Norris’ vivid serial novel, 
‘Manhattan Love Song.’ Charles 
Marrel] is back with me, which is 
very pleasant as we work easily 
together and with Ginger Rogers 
and James Dunn we have had a lot 
of fun as a picture foursome, I 
like doing a role that gives me an 


cy ;* 
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ae 


jaye 


eo: 
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opportunity to be a little more 
grown-up and to lay aside to a 
certain extent the juvenile aspects 
of my former characterizations. 
There is a good deal of humor in 
‘Change of Heart’ and I believe it 
is good entertainment—mainly be- 


cause it is so human, It is one of 
my favorite roles up to now-—~and 
I hope you will like it. The ro- 


mance js a little more sophisticated 


and realistic—but idealistic love 
doesn't fit in altogether in these 
days of struggle, strife and rest- 


lessness 


” 
om you know 


what is asking 
else in Hollywood these days? This 


everyone everyone 


is the question: ‘Do you believe 
in fate?’ It is a fascinating thought 
but although I have been think- 


ing of it for several days--I don't 
know whether I believe in fate or 
not, The Oriental idea of ‘What is 
to be will be’ doesn't appeal to me 
exactly—but I have seen it work 
out sometimes, ‘What is written, is 
written,’ seems to be literally true 
in the cases of hundreds of persons, 
who apparently have every reason 
for succeeding and yet fail lament- 
ably. 

“To get back to the picture idea 
of thoughts photographing—I be- 
lieve it i8 our thinking that makes 


and furs 


us succeed or fail, If we believe 
absolutely in ourselves and the 
thing we ure after; if we never 
let go of the thought for a moment 
and work constantly toward our 
goal, I don't think we can fail— 
despite the ‘mark on our fore- 
heads’ as the Orientals call our 
fate. But I don’t know; there are 
laws in the Universe, which are 
being better understood daily, and 


certainly from the standpoint of 
moving pictures, the something 
Separating our Real Selves from 


our physical selves is being actual- 
ly photographed. If I have some- 
thing that is worrying me and 
upsetting me, the camera will pick 
it up, although I put all thoughts 
of it out of my conscious mind and 
my make-up men and hair-dressers 
can detect absolutely no difference 
in my physical appearance from 
the sequences of yesterday. Yet 
there it is on the sereen, apparent 
to everybody, and I have to do the 
scenes all over again.” 

At this moment Miss Gaynor was 
called away to do a little scene in 
a Chinese laundry and nobody 
laughed more heartily than she did 
when she sneezed and ruined the 
sequence! 

“A $50 sneeze!” 
she exclaimed, “TI 
wonder if the ef- 
ficiency men will 
take it out of my 
salary!” 


Magically, the 
make-up man 
with his powder 
puff appeared 
from one corner 
and the hair 
dresser armed 
with comb and brush from the 
other, Even a sneeze causes no 


end of trouble in the talkies! 

Speaking of fate and whether or 
not “what is written, IS written,” 
it is interesting to learn that Janet 
Gaynor was trained to be a stenog- 
rapher graduating with honors in 
a business course, 

Certainly if she had said: “What 
is to be, will be,” and had just gone 
on with her; “I am in receipt of 
yours of the 16th inst.,” she would 
right now be in a business office 
somewhere—if she hadn't married 
from sheer boredom with the job. 
Fortunately, it didn't take her long 
to discover that she didn’t want to 
become a business woman--and she 
set out on a road that would lead 
her in a more congenial direction, 


BUT SHE KNEW WHAT 
SHE WANTED TO DO—AND 
SHE WORKED STRADILY 
TOWARD HER OBJECT! 


One thing is certain about Janet 
Gaynor—and no person in her 
presence for five minutes ean fail 
to discover it—Success has not gone 
to her head! 

She remains winsome, 
simple and natural. She is unas- 
suming and shy. Everyone around 
the studio is for her 100 per cent 
and for everyone she has a cheery 
word and a warm, heartening 
smile. 

In her 
she has 


modest, 


lovely 
closets 


Hollywood home, 
filled with gowns 
which she seldom wears-— 
as she doesn't appear in public 
very often. Her mother lives with 
her most of the time. 

Janet always has some new en- 
thusiasm, something she is doing 
that is of vital interest to her. At 
the moment she is going in for ath- 
letices and acrobatics—golf and 
trapeze—and she is good at both of 
them, She swims like a fish, reads 
poetry and romantic novels, likes 
to shop and dance, never drives 
her car, doesn’t smoke, and when- 
ever she can snatch a few hours 
off she goes down to her cottage in 
Santa Monica for a rest. 

Last summer she spent at a lake 
in Wisconsin—where she says she 
had the most perfect rest of her 
life—boating, fishing, reading and 
loafing. She won't tell where in 
Wisconsin; she wants to go back 
there—and her family are sworn to 
secrecy. It’s not :» easy to be just 
little Janet Gaynor—after you've 
made a million dollars and are seen 
on the screen by millions of people. 

She is not temperamental; never 
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Gaynor ts distinctly an 
She swims like 


danet 
athletic girl, 
fish, ts good at golf and Itkes to 


exercise on the trapeze, This 
photograph was taken at her 
Santa Monica cottage. 


loses patience with things or peo- 
ple and is very considerate of the 
feelings of others, 


Dna dear—in 


spite of everything the little Gaynor 


girl is beginning to sound more 
and more like Pollyanna—but 
she isn't. She doesn’t like the char- 


acter; she told me so herself. 

“I'd rather be the big, bad wolf,” 
she confessed, and when she turns 
those big, soft brown eyes in your 
direction and tilts her little chin up 
you just can't help feeling she’s a 
perfect darling 

But when she opens her pretty 
mouth, she says something—and 
you realize that beneath that lovely 
silkiness, there is a thread of iron; 
that behind that winsome face 
there is a mind quite capable of 
grasping intellectual problems; that 
under that piquant charm, which 


Her Record 


Janet Gaynor’s list of screen 
successes is a long one. Among 
the outstanding pictures in 
which she has played are these: 

Seventh Heaven 

Street Angel 

Sunrise 

Four Devils 

teturn of Peter Grimm 

Pigs 

The Johnstown Flood 

Christiana 

Lucky Star 

Sunny Side Up 

Happy Days 

High Society Blues 

Delicious 

The First Year 

Tess of the Storm Country 

Adorable 

State Fair 

Paddy the Next Best Thing 

Carolina 


Aeterna” 


aetna 


is Janet Gaynor of “te 
screen, there is a strong, 


powerful, alert, eager 
practical personality 

the Janet Gaynor who 

is entirely qualified to 

cope with the actualj- 

ties of life and who is 

not afraid of reality. 

No. Janet Gaynor ta 

~~ no more a Pollyanna 
than Wallace Berry! 


Bride Watches Spouse 
Win New Film Love 


Joel McCrea, who plays opposite 
Barbara Stanwyck in Warner 


Bros.’ “Gambling Lady,” was re- 
cently married to Frances Dee, as 
everyone knows. But what every- 
one doesn’t know is that he had to 
rush from the altar into the pro- 
duction of the new show and that 
his bride had to sit by and see him 
wooing and winning Barbara. 


Frances protested that she was 
not a bit jealous ‘And to prove it 
she criticized her husband's tech- 
nique, much to the delight of the 
director. 

Joel insisted that his wife’s pres- 
ence was good for him. “It makes 
me nervous,” he said, “and I ought 
to be nervous in my part.” 

The McCrea honeymoon was de- 
layed until the picture was finished. 

” * * 


LeRoy Prinz, Hollywood dance 


director, is having his troubles. 
His director has ordered him to 
find a bull with a back broad 


enough so that a girl may dance 
thereon. LeRoy has been looking 
for the animal for three weeks. 

*-_ * #* 


Claudette Colbert likes eggs 
pickled in beet juice. She drops 
peeled hard boiled eggs into the 
juice, adds a tablespoon of vinegar, 
several bay leaves and some slices 
of lemon. Then she puts the 
whole in the refrigerator for 12 
hours before serving. 

* * & 


Monogram Pictures faced a 
problem when it needed an Auto- 
mat restaurant for “The Loud 
Speaker” with no such restaurant 
west of Chicago. The technical 
director solved the difficulty by 
building a practical, working set, 

* * # 

Monogram hopes Lionel Atwell’s 
performance in “Beggars in Er- 
mine” will win him the mantle 
which once hung over the shoul- 
ders of Lon Chaney. Atwell has 
been making a strong claim for the 
sombre distinction of the screen's 
Number One menace in his late 
pictures. 
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Some of the Important Players to 

Be Featured in New Films 
Coming to Detroit 

T heaters 


Tupe to type. It isn’t everg day that the 
producers have an easy time casting the right 
persons for the right part. but when “Laugh- 
ing Boy’—the best-seller Indian tale—came 
slong, it was a simple matter to cast dark-hued 
Lupe Velez as the dark-haired gicl and Ramon 
Novarro in the title cole. (MGM.) 


Looking like a queen. And why mot? 
Marlene Dietrich’s next film, “The Scarler 
Empress” (Paramount), is an elaborate and 
colorful picture based om the ruthless career 
of the great Catherine of Russia, heartless, 
scheming and domineering cuter of am empire 

and the hearts of her victim 


What! No double chocolate! The cance are Ticenm bu pages of the old movie Studying p for fast competition. Littl Shirley 
coming to life and here is none ather tham your elit diturmme and you'll come ecross @ dead Temple, who is just four, may be tying the rabbit 
friend, Harold Teer. crossing uz up bu erderinp por Fer 2 mew actor. He is Hug learn at speed. for she has been cast with fast movie 
some pale concoction. Fast-stepping Hal LeRoy re, Glebrated London star, mui mpany in “Stand Up and Cheer” (Fox). If she is 
one of Broadway's best hoofert, pluys “Har bs in “AN Men Are i follow the juvenile precedent she'll have to steal the 
Teen” (Warner) with Patricia Ellis as “Li ray z : 


veterans as Warner Baxter. 
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When a Dog Barks--10,000 Miles Away * * * 


By John P. Roche 


J“ EW who sit down before their 
radio sets of a Saturday eve- 
ning to tune in for the week- 

ly broadcasts from the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition realize what an 
army of technicians is standing by 
to make possible this latest miracle 
of the air. 

Once each week a dog, down 
underneath the world, barks 
sharply and at the sound vast 
numbers of men stationed over a 
tremendous section of the globe 
spring to attention, Ears listen at 
delicate receivers, trained fingers 
twist selective dials, The most 
marvelous of all demonstrations of 
the magic of radio is under way. 

The Byni station planted on the 
mighty Ross barrier in Antarctica 
is in ¢tsell! a full-fledged unit of 
the Columbia net work, operating 
under the call letters KFZ. 

The equipment of this station, as 
it is established at present, con- 
sists of a 1,000 watt Collins trans- 
mitter, powered by a Kohler port- 
able gas driven unit. Its signals 
are sent into the ether from a 
directional antenna pointed = at 
Buenos Aires, This antenna in- 
sures direct transmission of signals 
to the first point of relay, the 
powerful RCA trans-receiver in the 
Argentine metropolis, When the 
voices reach this point after their 
4,000-mile hop from Little America, 
they are instantly shot into the 
ether again for the remaining 
5,000-mile journey to the RCA re- 
ceiving station near New York, 
From there they travel by tele- 
phone wire to Columbia headquar- 
ters at 485 Madison Ave. Man- 
hattan, where they are routed to 
the various stations of the net- 
work, 


Of course, this entire trip takes 
only the smallest fraction of a sec- 
ond for completion, but, as you sit 
before the Joud speaker and hear 
the words of men, ice-bound for 
seven or eight months in one of 
the remotest portions of the World, 
you receive only an impression of 
nearness which is belied by the 
vast intervening stretches of land 
and water, 


Dien in Little 
America, John N. Dyer, CBS engi-" 
neer, operates the mechanism 
which is the starting point of the 
voices, In Buenos Aires radio ex- 
perts are standing by, ready to 
switch to another wave-length if 
the one they are using should sud- 
dently fail, At the giant RCA re- 
ceiving station on Long Island 
another group of engineers are 
busy keeping their receiving an- 
tenna tuned to the frequencies of 
the relay station at Buenos Aires 
and in Columbia headquarters, and 
the numerous Columbia stations 
throughout the country the techni- 
cians are guarding the wire cir- 
cuits, 
All this time, in addition to the 
men who are busy with the actual 


contact, others are standing by in: 
remote points ready to cut in and 


try to pick up KF2's signal, if 
Buenos Aires should be unable to 
do so. At San Francisco, an RCA 


receiving station is tuned to KF2's 
wave length. If transmission by 
way of Buenos Aires should fade 
or fail completely, San Francisco 
can immediately be switched into 
the broadcasting circuit and feed 
the same signal to the network. 
Meanwhile, the receiver on Long 
Island, which is tuned to Buenos 
Aires, has another antenna reach- 
ing out for Little America direct. 
In an emergency it has been possi- 
ble to bring in the voices on this 
receiver in a direct hop over the 
9,000 miles from the Antarctic. 
While the S. S, Jacob Ruppert 
was steaming toward the icy 
waters of the Ross Sea, and KJTY 
was sending the Byrd programs 
back to America, another great 
short wave station was standing 
by and picking up signals in addi- 


tion to those mentioned above. 
This was the RCA unit at Koko 
Head, Hawaii. When the Ruppert 
was in mid-Pacific this station 


brought In its signals several times 
and shot them back across the vast 
expanse of water to America 


The relay stations and the broad- 


Facts About Little America 


Length of time to be spent in Little America—one 


and one-half years. 


Number of men, 131, including 12. internationally- 


known scientists. 


Youngest member of the party—Robert Fowler, age 


19 years. 


Supplies for expedition—approximately 5,000 tons, 
including 1,500 tons of fresh meat, 15 tons of sugar, 3 
tons of coffee and 25,000 pounds of flour. 


Number of sled dogs used, 147 of the finest huskies 


and malemutes and chinooks. 


Some of these dogs are 


veterans of the first Byrd Expedition, 


Little America is the capital city of Antarctica. 


It 


lies buried in snow and is built on a large reef of ice under 
which is 1,600 feet of water. 


The coldest day experienced by expedition was 72 


degrees below zero. 


casting points of the Byrd pro- 
grams present an odd contrast to 
the tiny station in which they 


originate, KFZ, while ranking as 
a highly modern and well-equipped 
radio station, more powerful than 
many regular broadcasting units in 
the United States, is housed in a 
small, weather-proof shack on 
Little America’s “Madison Avenue,” 
ramed to correspond with the busy 
Manhattan thoroughfare on which 


CBS headquarters are located. It 
contains sleeping quarters for 
Charles J, V. Murphy, announcer 


and production man sent to Ant- 
arctica by the radio network to 
supervise the programs, and for 
the radio engineers. Down the 


“Street,” which is a tunnel under 
the snow lined with food crates 
and chicken wire, is the power 
plant, labelled “66 Broad Street,” 
in honor of RCA, 


i THE broadcast- 
ing shack, itself, are located the 
transmission of the programs, The 
microphones are set up on a long 
table (which, by the way, recently 
served as an operating table when 
one of the expedition members was 
stricken with acute appendicitis 
and immediate surgical attention 
was necessary), “Remote” lines 
Iead to microphones in other parts 


of the camp, which serve for vari- 
ous “pick-ups.” Stowed away 
wherever space is available is an 
amazing assortment of emergency 
equipment, including tubes, micro- 


phones, condensers and _ other 
broadcasting material, which, when 
loaded aboard ship in Boston, 


weighed 5,000 pounds, 

In addition to the main radio 
equipment, the Byrd expedition has 
with it a 200-watt transmitter, 
which may be used for field work 
down near the Queen Maude Moun- 
tains and a 50-watt transmitter for 
use in the giant Curtis-Condor 
plane in which Byrd intends te fly 
over the South Pole, Several small 
one-watt  transmitter-receivers 
have been taken for use on the dog 
sleds, so that adventuring parties 
may be in constant voice communi- 
eation with the main camp, Al- 
though engineers of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and RCA 
communications have been experi- 
menting with the short wave 
“signals” from Little America since 
last October, and have for the most 
part been able to bring in the 
voices of Admiral Byrd and his 
men with surprising clarity, the 
broadcast still retains all the ex- 
citement and suspense of a_ pio- 
neering experiment. Every Satur- 
day night, when the engineers 
send into space the call letters of 
KFZ, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System station in Little America, 
they look upon their efforts as 
almost in the nature of another 
experiment, 

They can never tell what is 
going to happen, despite’ the 
knowledge they have gained since 
they began transmitting voice sig- 
nals from the Antarctic last 
autumn. Magnetic storms may in- 
terfe with transmission, when 
they Tre totally unexpected. Sev- 
eral times, tests of radio signals 
with the expedition on a Friday 
night have resulted in. exception- 
ally clear transmission, and when 
broadcasting time arrived on Sat- 
urday night the voices from the 


Charles J. V. Murphy, an- 
nouncer and director of the Byed 
Antarctica Station and the sledge 
dog whose bark always opens the 
program from “Little America.’ 


Antarctic have either not come 
through at all or have been blurred 
and broken. At other times, dis- 
appointing results on Friday night 
have been followed with voice re- 
ception on Saturday night equal to 
that obtained in a regular New 
York studio’ broadcast, 

A great amount of ingenuity and 
hard work have gone into the 
weekly broadcasts, When it was 
decided to put the expedition on 
the air as a weekly feature last 
autumn, the engineers had no defi- 
nite knowledge of short wave radio 
conditions, radio scientists led 
them to believe the task could be 
accomplished, When they had laid 
their final plans, Signor Guglielmo 
Marconi, who was informed of the 
project, agreed that it wag entirely 


feasible and expressed confidence 
in the results. His confidence has 
been borne out in the ensuing 
weeks, 


Short Waves 


O THE poets and the would- 

be poets of radio, Tony Wons, 
CBS, waxes not only philosophical 
but statistical. In commenting on 
the number of poems he receives 
from listeners, he reveals that: 
70% are from women, 75% are 
from city dwellers, and that 42% 


of the latter write about the beau- 
ties of the country and the wide 
open spaces, 85% of the country 
residents write about the glamour 
of the city, 35% admit they never 
wrote a poem before (we wonder 
. could there be more?). 
** * * 


Just to give you an idea of 
what it takes to become out- 
standing as a radio maestro we 
tell yay this about Columbia's 
talented young leader, Mark 
Warnow. He is the only leader 
who has his own recording 
equipment and broadcast studio. 
In it he experiments with differ- 
ent ideas on radio technique, 
trying one thing and then an- 
other. Three times a week his 
orchestra assembles in this pri- 
vate studio to rehearse and try 
‘ out_new ideas for the air, 

* 2 @ 


“Cheerio” is getting unexpected 
additions to his cheering squad for 
100-year-old guests. Out on a lone- 
ly Montana ranch, 40 miles from 
the nearest neighbor, a rancher 
writes that the sheep dogs, brought 
the ranch for the winter, joined in 
and then, far out on the snow- 
bound prairies, countless coyotes 
came in for the chorus, 

* & * 


Red Nichols and fourteen of 
hie famous “pennies” are back at 
one of the scenes of their earlier 
triumphs. It was back in 1927 
that Red furnished the music ott 
at Walled Lake. This year heis 
back for the summer season and 
CBS thinks enough of his music 
to put a wire in that the entire 
network may enjoy the music of 
Red and his orchestra on Friday 
and Sunday evenings, 

* 8 #@ 


It was six years ago that Joe 
(Wanna Buy a Duck) Penner, in 
his first show, “The Greenwich 
Village Follies,” met, wooed and 
won the light of his life, Eleanor 
Mae Voght. It must have been a 
success because Joe has made his 
best man, Martin Sampter, his 
manager and personal representa- 
tive, 

* e * 

When you hear that sudden 
staccato laugh that Al Trahan, 
radio's newest comedy discovery, 
uses in his Saturday night Trav- 
elcade program at 10 p. m. over 
WWJ, you are hearing the same 
guffaw that made King George 
of England laugh. Trahan is 
the zany who “made the King 
of England laugh.” Now Al 
hopes he will be able to make 
Mr. and Mrs. America giggle. 
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Myrna Loy ts ready for thé beach when she dons this nau- new { ‘ ( ) 
tical costume. If the beach police prove to be old meanies all i hions? Who changed women's ideals from the frail to 
] to do ts to button the shirt on over her shorts and say, he big  } } } !.Mae West. Her 
“So what.’ Myrna’s current picture is‘ Men in White.” (MGM) her comina Paranx F “It Ain’t No Sin,’ 
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_oretta Smiles ° 


By Edith Dietz 


IGHT at the moment Holly- 
R wood is divided into two 


camps—those who are for 
Loretta Young—and those who are 
against her, * 

Don't get excited or let your 
imagination run away with you 
This is not a gossip story. 

The whole controversy hinges on 
Loretta Young's role in “The House 
6f Rothschild,” which is playing at 
the Chinese Theater, 

“Why did they choose a beauti- 
ful, blond Gentile girl when there 
are plenty of the true Jewish 
types? Does she wear a wig or is 
that her own hair? Is she as love- 
ly as she appears in the picture, or 
is it the photography? Are there 
blond Jewish women?” These are 
the questions that buzz in the foyer 
after the show and along Hollywood 
Bivd. 

When Hollywood tears you to 
pieces, there isn’t a shred left, and 
this Loretta Young person is stand- 
inge the ordeal by .ongues at pres- 
ent, Fe 

However, she takes it all quite 
calmly. It isn’t her headache; let 
ihem rave. 

In the storm breaking around her 
practically perfect ears, nobody 
slenies that she is divinely young 
and breath-takingly beautiful in the 
part, nor has anyone criticized her 
manner of interpreting the char- 
neterization of the young Jewish 
yirt who falls in love with a Gentile. 

Wor the information of those who 
may not know it, Germany is full of 
blond Jewesses—and so is Amer- 
ica for that matter; there are hun- 
siveds on Second Ave., New York. 
Certainly George Arliss, of all peo- 
ple, wouldn't allow a blond in his 
picture—unles§8 he knew from re- 
search that there had been one in 
the Rothschild family. 


je RETTA 


YOUNG js not worrying, She ac- 
cepted the part, played it to the 
best of her ability; did as she was 
told—and the fact that some think 
she should be a brunette is not a 
serious professional crime, 

She is now playing opposite Ron- 
ald Colman in “Bulldog Drummond 
Mtrikes Back,” and when the day 
is over, she goes home. 

Immediately she crosses her own 
threshold, the family circle closes 
about her and the rest of the world 
ean go hang. “Come on, Loretta, 
let's play some bridge!” or “Hey, 
Loretta, how about a swim?” or 
"Better call up the boy friend, 
Loretta, he’s been on the phone 
every two minutes the past hour,’ 
If she wants to rest, they let her— 
but not without chaffing her about 
her advanced age. If she tries to 
pull a little temperament, they cry 
her down. If she seems 4 bit dis- 
ivait, they slap her on the back, tell 
her to keep her chin up and chide 
her for not being able to “take it.’ 

Great stuff—a family—when un- 
derneath it runs a thread of real 
eonsideration and true friendship, 

That's the way it is with the 
Young family—Polly Ann, the old- 
est sister--22; Sally Blane, the 
youngest sister—19; Loretta, the 
middle sister—21, And the mother, 
who looks as young as the rest of 
them. ‘ 

Nevertheless, Loretta Young is 
quite old for being so young. She 
has been married to Grant Withers, 
the actor, and divorced, 

It was a mistake—that marriage 
— childhood romance--and 
doomed to failure—but it has left 
Loretta Young a little subdued, a 
little quiet, a little disappointed, 

Her mother tried to save her 
from the experience—but love is 
love—and how is one to know the 
difference between the real thing 
and a wild infatuation when one 
is 17? 

a was too young and too imma- 
ture to know what anything was 
about,” says Loretta, “I found my- 
self in situations and up against ob- 
stacles that a woman of 40 wouldn't 
know how to handle—so how could 
1 hope to bring order out of 


chaos?” 


Loretta 
YOUNG Is strikingly beautiful—but 


elusive. Whether she wears a 


white tennis dress around the 
house, rose-colored pajamas in bed 
oc an evening gown so elegantly 
formal it is positively sinister she 
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Ferenc, the famous Viennese 
photographer, made the unusual 
camera study of Loretta Young 
at the right. He has captured 
the full loveliness of this star 


never dramatizes herself or tells 
you all she knows, not even all she 
suspects, 

She has a reserve that at times 
{is as complete as a closed shucter, 
but it isn’t a cold, haughty reserve, 
Never for a moment are you un- 
conscious of her subtle charm and 
around the studios she has never 
been accused of a swelled head. 
Which is something when a girl is 
only 21 and has had the success 
the Young girl has had. 


Ts ERE is some- 


thing remindful of a willow tree 
about her; she is lovely; she is en- 
trancing; she is graceful, but like 


the willow you can’t take her home, 
put her down tn a chair and say: 
“There you are; now tell me all 
about it.” 


She doesn’t seem to be particu- 
larly interested in herself, “I'm 
too young to be important,” she 
confesses frankly. “I'm trying to 
find out what life is all about—and 
I'm a little dazed. * I'll have more 
confidence in myself 10 years from 
now," 

Obviously, if you happen to be an 
interviewer, you can't sit around 
and wait 10 years while Miss Young 
becomes sophisticated, so you stum- 
ble about trying to find something 
that will interest her: 

Amusements? Dancing? Clothes? 
“Yes”-—mildly, 

Men? A home? People? “Yes’— 
but without much enthusiasm. 

Moving pictures? Acting? The 
theater? Now you've hit it! 

She glows; her face lights up; 
she is alive and vital at last. Quite 
likely she is taking her career 
much more seriously since her mar- 
riage went on the rocks, 

Other young girls may take their 
sororities and their suitors serious- 
ly, but Loretta Young is first, last 
and all the time interested in the 
moving picture business, 

She loves her home—and it is 
HERS. She bought it with her 


a 
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V hile all Hollywood Fumes 


Lor ING 
5 ; 
Y 0: 
Ar 
own money and ft reflects ac 


ethereal beauty. It looks more 
Connecticut than Hollywagd. P 


ly of white brick and partly of 
white frame, it stands out from ‘ 
green hill on which it is built as if 


it were a part of the landsea 
It doesn’t belong to Southern ¢ 
fornia, but neither does Loretta 
She is more New England thea 


Beverly Hills. She would be per 
fect in one of those old English 
manor houses with turf several 
hundred years old—and a moat. A 


moat by all means! 


H ER living room 


wasn't done by an interior decora- 
tor. It isn't dramatic enough. You 
would be surprised how little it 


looks like a moving picture 


It has light green painted walls 
with cream woodwork, dark hard- 
wood floors and long black linen 
drapes at the windows, The furni 
ture is early Colonial and there 
are several fascinating fruitw 


pieces, including a lovely cabi 
which holds Loretta’s collection 
porcelain, There are petit-point 


chairs and occasional chairs done 
in materials of soft fones. A black 
carpet covers the floor. The little 
gold loveseats on each side of the 
fireplace reflect the glow of the 
fire and a grand piano of rose: 
completes the furnishings. 

It is a charming room, but yor 
can't get intimate with it. The 
room is like Loretta Young, much 
of its fascination lies in its subtle- 
ty. You may look at it, admire it 
appreciate it, but you can't throw 
the cushions around in it. 

“T’'ve had luck,” she says in dis- 
cussing her career, “And ineiden- 
tally not the least of my luck has 
come through my association with 
some of the most ‘civilized’ people 
in the business—-the late Lon ©! 
ney, Frank Borsage, the director 
George Arliss and Ronald Colmar 

“When I saw ‘Seventh Heaven [ 
wanted Frank Borsage to direct 
me in a pieture. It took me six 
years to get him, but T finally man- 
aged it in ‘A Man’s Castle.’ He is 
just as mervelous as I felt ha 
would be.’ He doesn’t waste his 
breath praising you, but he doesn't 
tear your heart out criticizing you 
either. He is patient and pains- 
taking, but these are not the out- 
standing qualities in his work with 
the cast of a picture: The qualities 
which place him in a class by him- 
self are toleration, human under- 
standing and a sincerity which al- 
lows no false notes to creep in, 

Ah, yes—-sincerity; although she 
{is young sincerity is the keynote 
of Loretta Young. In being sin- 
cerely herself, she cannot chi 
herself about just to be agrees bi: 


W: got to talic- 


ing about mutual friend, Collec. 
Moore. It seems she gave Loretta 
Young her first real chance—a bit 


as 


. part in “Naughty but Nice.” H 


ever, Colleen Moore didn’t stor 
there; she “sold” her to the stulio 


executives and a long-term con- 
tract resulted. Good saleswomar 
Colleen! When she begins tell: 
in her inimitable Irish way, 
good you are you may as well pacic 
your make-up kit and move in 

Loretta Young is something of a 
trouper; she began with Fan: 
Ward at the age of 4, studied do 
ug With Ernest Belcher, both cis 
sic and ballroom, learned to op! 
the piano, ride a horse, swim » 
run a motorboat. The las: js 
favorite sport. 

When a fan magazine prepared 
for its initial issue not long 4 
the publishers wired exhibitors 
over the country as to their cho 
of an actress for the first co 
Ten out of every 12 chose Lor " 
Young because she was so typi 
an American girl, 

It is said that you can usu.! 
tell more about a woman fron 
specting her boudoir than in 
other way. I should hate to th 
this true from some of them 
have seen in Hollywood! 

Loretta Young's bedroom does 
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‘They Made Him Great and Broke His 


suicide in a cheap apart- 

ment house in Los Angeles, 
Karl Dane epitomizes Hollywood. 
his tired, bewildered brain 
there was no other answer. He had 
tried other ways of getting along, 
but ogte Hollywood is in the blood 
there is only Hollywood. 

Once one has achieved a high 
place in the film sun, nothing less 
satisfies, All else is pale and wan 
und useless, 

Moving pictures are as much a 
virus in the blood as any other 
art or profession or business. That 
little strip of film becomes all there 
is in life; it is of more consequence 
than the finding: of a new star to 
an astronomer or of a cure for a 
fatal disease to a pathologist or of 
the discovery of a buried city to 
an archeologist. 

Had he been left alone to his 
saws, his hammers and his nails, 
Karl Dane would have been happy. 
He would have looked at the earth 
under his feet and the sun over his 
head and been satisfied with his 
few dollars a day, 

He would have enjoyed himself, 
merried, probably have been the 
father of healthy hoys and girls 
and never raised his eyes to the 
Stars except to blink at them and 


i | OLLYWOOD—In dying a 


To 


make banal remarks about their 
brightness, 

But Karl Dane wag not left 
alone, The world knew him, 


cheered him, lifted him to a high 
mountain; cast him down, jeered at 
him, forgot him, 

Not quite forgot him. No. There 
were still those left who took little 
jibes at him now and then, 

That's Hollywood, 

If you go up you 
down 

And when you come down—don't 
expect to escape without a pin- 
prick or two, 

Take a look at this man, Kari 
Dane, In a way, his life is the life 
of hundreds of these Hollywood 
people. Not all of them reach to 
the high pinnacle he did, But a 
few do and many others hit quite 
close to the tap; 


must come 


C ARL DANE 

was different. 
He was just a simple, blundering, 
young Danish carpenter, who 
came to America 18 years ago with 


dreams in his eyes and hope in 
his heart. " 

America—the country of oppor- 
tunity—America where everyone 
made money and had a house of 
his own! 

Finally he landed out in Van 
Nuys, Calif. a few miles from 


Hotlywood, And there, true to the 
promises held out to him by friends 
in Denmark, he got work and set- 
tled down, 

He loved it--the soft, California 
sun, the bright flowers, the frag- 
rance of the alfalfa at night, the 
scent of oranges and roses, It was 
a lovely place. There were even 
palms growing in front of the nice 
California houses. Karl Dane knew 
all about these houses. He built 
them, 

He was a giant of a fellow— 
gangling, blundering, good-natured, 
always laughing and making fun of 
himself for not being able to learn 
English, that odd, twisting tongue 
so difficult for foreigners. 

Nothing handsome about Karl 
Dane, except a good-natured humor 
in his face and a big, hulking, mus- 
cular body, 

“You know, Swede,” his friends 
used to say, “you'd ought to be in 
pictures. You'd be swell on the 
screen and make piles of money!” 

“A juke—that is. No pic-tur-ers 
for me: I'm a carpenter. I make 
enough money.” Thus Karl's reply. 

jut in those days-just as now— 
Hollywood had eyes—millions of 
eyes. 

And eventually somebody with a 
pair of Hollywood eyes drifted out 
Van Nuys way and heard about 
this odd fellow, 

And the life of Karl Thekelsen 
Gottlieb changed— 

Changed as completely as if they 
had transplanted him in a different 
world — onto another planet — 
among strange men, who were not 
the simple, kindly, plain, matter-of- 
fact fellows such as Karl Gottlieb 
knew. 


Pain men had 
in mind first to make some money 
out of this queer looking Dane, 
whom they insisted on calling a 
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Swede, and second on finding out 
whether he would photograph and 
whether they had made a new find. 
In Hollywood life moves at a ter- 
rifle tempo. There are no vacant 
moments once you fall under the 
spell of the camera. 

Either you photograph or you 
don't; you have what it takes or 
you haven't, oh 

In the old silent days it didn't 
make any difference whether you 
talked Chinese or Hindustani, What 
mattered was how you looked! 

And it didn’t take them long to 
discover that this giant of a man, 
with his long, strongly chiseled face 
and his odd eyes, set in his head at 
a peculiar angle, photographed like 
a million dollars. 

In fact that was the answer, 
Hollywood saw several million dol- 
lars in that big, lumbering, husky 
fellow and began immediately 
cashing in on him. 

Life changed for Karl Gottlieb. 
Even his name changed, He be- 
came Karl Dane. 


And there happened to him the 


miracle—a strange, uncanny power 


seemed to pervade his soul. 

The simple carpenter WAS 
tempted by all this display, all this 
ostentation, all this money, all this 
fame, all this glory, all this excite- 
ment. 

It became as priceless perfume 
in his nostrils; it meant everything 
to him, 

“The Big Parade’ made moving 
picture history. And it lifted Karl 


Karl Dane. as he was when he marched to 


screen 


Dane to a high peak from which 
he looked down at that simple 
drudging carpenter and wondered 
if he had really been content with 
that life. 

And everywhere people were say- 
ing “that’s Kari Dane of ‘The Big 
Parade," and making a fuss over 
him. Beautiful women called him 
and asked him to ecall on them, 
flattered him, twisted him around 
their white fingers. Women in 
Hollywood—. How they love a 
man who is building a beautiful 
house in Beverly Hills and another 
at Malibu Beach! 

Karl Dane built 
houses and made more pictures. 
How he loved it all—pottering 
around his houses, showing the car- 
penters what he wanted, planting 
flowers, buying things to make his 
places more attractive! A simple 
soul—Karl Dane, 

It was good to be loved. In his 
blundering, good-natured manner, 
he adored every minute of it. 

Then there was a Russian girl, a 


two gorgeous 


atory in “The Big Parade” 


dancer, who flashed through Holly- 
wood life like a comet. She was 
Tais Valdemar. He thought she 
loved him, and then he thought he 
had reason to think she didn’t, And 
then she put a price on her love 


for him-—$75,000. Karl Dane made 
the front pages in a breach of 
promise suit. Suddenly it was 


dropped—-and whether he paid her 
or whether he didn’t, no one knows, 


So METHING 


else had happened to Karl Dane. 

The talkies had come in and his 
star flicked out, as quickly as a 
comet flashes to the earth. 

Karl Dane had never learned to 
speak the English language! He 
couldn't twist his tongue around 
the words, 

The studios had raised his salary 
to a high peak. That's one thing 
about Hollywood: if it makes 
money on you, the great moguls 
pay you for it. 


But all that was over, They tried 


Loretta Smiles While Hollywood Fumes 


Continued from Page Nine 


tell you much about her. Here, too, 
there is something in reserve. It 
doesn’t strike you in the eye and 
shriek as some boudoirs do: “Here 
I am; I'm one of the most im- 
portant bedrooms in Hollywood—I 
belong to a lady who is known on 
three continents!” 


Oh, no! Not Loretta Young's 
bedroom! 

It is all in white! 

“My dear,” I hear you saying, 
“with all the colors there are in the 
world, why should a young girl 
make her room look like a hospi- 
tal?” 

But wait—! 

She has a very low bed, with no 
base, and over it is thrown a gor- 
geous rose colored satin cover. 
One corner of the room has a fire- 
place, with a long mirror above, 
reaching clear to the ceiling. In 
front of the fireplace is a rose 
chair to match the bed cover. On 
the floor is a soft cream velvet rug. 
In another nook is a little altar— 
for Loretta is a Catholic. The 
dressing table is all mirrors—to the 
right, the left and in front. 

So you see, there is nothing cell- 
like about Loretta Young’s bed- 
room, even though thereisn’t much 
of the Flamingo or Bird-of-Paradise 
Hollywood effect, either. That bed- 
room is as clear and cool and 
delicate as Loretta's profile. If it 
expresses her then there is nothing 
flamboyant or artificial about her. 
Here are no leopard skins, orchids, 
black velvet or gold ornaments. 
Instead of Chanel there is the 
pungence of pine on a frosty morn- 
ing; instead of an alabaster and 
gold bathroom, there is a simple 


white one, with a few rose colored 
bottles, towels and bath-mats. 


“T 

HAVE had 
my fling at being independent and 
leading my own life,” says Loretta 
Young. “There’s nothing to it but 


loneliness. ivo more of the ‘bache- 
lor girl's’ existence for me. I 
want to fall in love, marry and live 
in my husband’s house, but first 
of all I want to be sure that I love 
the man I marry, love him enough 
to sacrifice everything for him. 

“In the meantime, I have my 
work, which is all-absorbing, and 
the companionship of my family. 
We have a lot of fun together—and 
we hand each other brick-bats, 
when they are needed.” 

In the course of conversation, 
one learned these things concern- 
ing Miss Young: 

Lillian Gish is her favorite 
actress. She is waiting for some- 
body to discover that Gish is the 
Duse of moving pictures and to give 
her a role in which she can prove it. 

She sneaks off and goes to mov- 
ing picture theaters when she is 
supposed to be at a cocktail party, 

She can dance all night without 
becoming fatigued. 

Her biggest thrill came when she 
was chosen from 48 girls to play 
omnes Lon Chaney in “Laugh 
“Clown, Laugh.” 

She keeps a scrapbook in which 
is pasted every line @ver written 
about her, 

She is more at ease when talking 
to men than to women and under- 
stands them better. 

Men like her because she doesn't 
talk about herself all the time, but 
lets them talk about themselves 


She disliked school, 
educated at Ramona 
Los Angeles. 

Entering pictures at 14, she was 
tutored on the set until she was 18, 

She prefers reading plays to 
books—and never expects to become 
a writer, (All interviewers and 
writers will love her for thia), 

Because she likes to be with a 
certain man, it doesn’t mean that 
she is in love with him. Perhaps 
they are only companiable;: per- 
haps their tastes and ideas «click, 
but the heart interest may be nil. 
She believes it is possible for highly 
intellectual persons to have platonic 
friendships. 

She has a lawyer brother, who 
looks after her contracts. 


but was 
Convent in 


She prefers emotional roles to 
any other kind, but would like to 
try a sophisticated and highly 
colorful characterization, 


She has no desire to go far away 
from Hollywood until she has gone 
to the very top of the ladder and is 
4 Star in her own right: 


Loretta Young not only looks 
the typical American girl—she is 
one, 


| glancing over 
all this your FREE PRESS report- 
er wonders why—if Loretta Young 
it is s0 easy to remem- 
ber vividly everything about her—- 
and why one should look forward 
to seeing her again?? 

Perhaps it is because she has the 
fascination of the unknowable, the 
unsolvable—and perhaps it is be- 
cause one hopes the next time one 


is reserved 


sees her—she will be happier 
That's it—less wistful and hap 
plier 


Cleart 


to play fair with him but it was no 
use, 2 simply couldn't talk 

And that spelled his doom, , 
well as that of Emil Jannings 4); 
scores of other foreigners here! 

Today I talked with his he) 
friend—a young and lovely girl wh, 
has been with Karl Dane a grey) 
déal over a period of Six years ay); 
who found him--sitting in jj 
apartment in a chair with a buile: * 
through his head! 

Her name is Miss Frances Leake 
She is heart-broken, She jay 
steadfastly refused to be inte) 
viewed, she has refused to give ou) 
her picture, she has refused to }. 
publicized. She saw me. beeaus, 
she. didn’t mind my voice so much 
over the telephone. One reason |, 
as good as another to a woman. 

One look at this girl in her hone 
surrounded by her horrified family, 
and one feels somehow that Kay) 
Dane must have meant a great de | 
to those who knew him well 

“If only peopis had realized how 
wonderful he was; what high tdea!, 


he had--and how proud!” she asia 
quielly, her face worn With an 
guish, “He had made @tich terri! 


investments, People had taken a: 
vantage of him and everything 
went wrong for him. 

“They even wrote things abow: 
him in magazines about how jh 
was running a hot dog stand. i 
had a little restaurant and that » 
erence hurt him. He was 60 sen 
sitive. Everything burt him. No 
metter what he tried to da he 
couldn't seem to win, But he seemed 
hopeful enough. Sometimes he was 
blue, of course, but he never threai- 
ened to take his life or do “any 
thing desperate, He used to sit 
for hours and talk about life ana 
what it really means. I'm not Dan 
ish, but I never had any difficuliy 
understanding him. He was a noble 
man, And Hollywood killed him! 

“It made him and it left him and 
he couldn't understand it, 

“He never blamed anybody, The 
M-G-M Studio tried every way to 
help him! They gave him paris 
when they could, But it was the 
talkies! It isn’t anyone’s fault 
it’s just that he was a vietim of a 
new and different medium, Prob- 
ably the most unfortunate thing 
about it was that he was discoy 
ered at all!” 

And yet didn't he live more in 
those years when he was working, 
when he teamed with George kK. 
Arthur in “Rookies,” “China 
Bound” and with Charlotte Green- 
wood in “Baby Mine”; when he was 
living in his big homes and having 
his friends around him; when he 
was at the top of the wave-didn't 
he live more in those years than 
he otherwise would have done 
throughout his whole life? 

“We read books together: he 
wanted to improve himself; he tried 
so hard to master English, 


“When I was with him, he was 
always more cheerful, happier, We 
were going dancing that night. He 
didn't call me, and didn’t call me—- 
I got worried,” 

Then the telephone rang again 
It rings constantly these days. Karl 
Dane has hundreds of friends since 
he is lying pale and still—friends 
who call Miss Leake any and every 
hour of the day and night. 

“I never heard him speak of most 
of them,” she says wearily. “Rui 
maybe they knew him. TI didn't 
know all the people he knew. We 
had our friendship. Sometimes wa 
wouldn’t see each other for some 
time, but we always drifted to- 
gether again.” 

Asked if she had ever thought 
of marrying Karl Dane, she an 
swered simply: “We used to speak 
of it, but I shouldn't care to talk 
about it.” 

Frances Leake is a designer of 
hats and it is easy to surmise that 
when she is herself, she is a rol- 
licking, happy, merry ‘young girl, 
who was probably a shining ray of 
light in the melancholy brooding 
of this strange, meteoric Karl 
Dane, 

No relatives claimed the body of 
Karl Dane. The funeral services 
were held in the Hollywood Chapel 
and he was buried in the Hollywood 
cemetery by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 

By a strange quirk of fate, in 
the same cemetery is the body of 
the quicksilver, gleaming, vibrant 
Renee Adoree, who went with him 
into the fame and glory which ia 
Hollywood through the same pic 
ture—"“The Big Parade.” There, 
too, rests Rudolf Valentino, and the 
seenarist who discovered him, June 
Mathis. 

Hollywood! 


GRACE WILCOX. 
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You Can Be Beautifut 


A Series of Interviews by Josephine’ Lovejoy with Reigning Beauties of the Screen 


we 


‘Women Cannot Be Too Vain 
of Their Appearance 


‘Good Grooming Begins with 
Care of the Skin’ 


They Sav-- 


By Joan Crawford 


rT 
Tuere is 4 


great change in our ideas of beau- 
ty,” ‘said the lithe Joan Crawford, 
opening her blue eyes wider as she 
spoke, “just as there has been a 


gieat change in our type of archi- 
vecture and art. Personal beauty 
nas gone modern with the rest of 
ime world.” 

the fascinating Miss Crawford 
leaned forward as she talked. One 
of her great charms lies in the fact 
that she gives to you or to the 
subject she is talking about her 
undivided attention, She has an 
intriguing way of casting down her 
eyes as she talks; I never knew 
that eyelids, half closed, could be 
so expressive. It is the result, I 
suppose, of long lashes. 

“The modern idea of beauty is 
simplicity, A certain type of sculp- 
tured line! A boldness and frank- 
ness in revealing features whether 
they are your best or your poor- 
est.” Miss Crawford poised her 
head daringly and defiantly as if 
inviting a criticism which obvious- 
ly could never be voiced by her 
admiring public. 

“Curls about the face and the 
pretty, fluffy type of beauty is 
passe,” she continued. “They be- 
longed to another era, not to these 
times of clubwomen, business wom- 
en and efficient home women who 
use their minds more than their 
faces. © * * Personally, I have 
always admired the classic type of 


beauty. The face with finely cnis- 
eled features, 

“Do I consider face as important 
as figure?” she repeated my ques- 
tion. “It is of equal importance. 
Figures, too, should have that 
smooth, molded line. Both face and 
figure is considered when people 
say, ‘She is beautiful.’ 

“So much has been said about 
letting one good feature predomi- 
nate over a poor one, Should eyes 
be made up to be the center of 
attraction, should eyebrows be 
changed to give a different expres- 
sion, and should mouths follow a 
style or go natural?” Miss Craw- 
ford was asked, She was unwilling 
to prescribe so definite or radical a 
rule for all faces, and answered the 
question by saying: 

“I think you should pay careful 
attention to your entire face. You 
can’t afford to neglect one square 
inch. 


“We cannot develop too much 
vanity in the matter of making a 
well-groomed appearance, We 
might apply too much of some cos- 
metic, or too little of another, but 
in the matter of grooming, of 
cleansing the face, of bathing, of 
manicure and the care of the skin 
—most women do not spend time 
enough.” 

The teleplione rang as she fin- 
ished and she answered it with a 
hesitant, personal inflection. As she 
talked, I regretted that television 
is not universal—a test which in 
the future beauty may have to take. 


Frances Dee had them posi- 
tively green with envy when 
she stepped out wearing a dou- 
ble rhinestone strip following 
the part In her hair. 


June Brewster rubbed on a 
coating of pure cocoanut oil just 
before going out on the beach in 
search of a sun tan, It worked 


for June, 


acquired a rich, 
a se 


apparently, 
even brown. 


for she 


Some like it sweet and some 
like it sour, Diana Wynyard pats 


pure strained honey into her 
faco and after 10 minutes 
Washes it off with lukewarm 
Ann Harding packs her 


water, 


face in warm lemon juice for 
five minutes each night before 
Dorothy Lee, 


going to bed, 


however, 


keeps a rain barrel 


back of her home. She uses the 
water for cleaning her face and 
says there is nothing better. 

s 


The newest beauty fad in Hol- 
lywood is to apply Hquid rouge 
to the insides of the fingers in 
a delicate tint that blends with 
the skin. The claim is that it 
imparts a tapering effect and 
emphasizes the whiteness of the 


entire hand, 


> * 


In case you haven't noticed it, 
Titian-haired Ginger Rogers has 


very beautiful legs, She keeps 


them white and smooth by rub- 


bing with 
stone every day 


a piece of 


in her 


pumice 


bath. 


1 

Beauty for 
some of us depends on careful 
grooming,” said Joan Bennett, as 
she sat on the sofa near the por- 
trait of her famous father, Richard 
Bennett, in the quiet, restful draw- 
ing room of her Hollywood home. 
“A pretty person may be unattrac- 
tive simply by being untidy in her 
dress—and on the other hand a 
homely person may catch your 
eye because of the perfection of 
her grooming.” Though it was 
early morning in Hollywood, Miss 
Bennett’s blond curls were in per- 


fect order and the lovely blue satin 
negligee snapped to its last fasten- 
ing. She carried a matching geor- 
gette handkerchief, which was deli- 
cately perfumed, 

“Again, mere grooming doesn’t 
always mean clean collars and cuffs 
and immaculate gloves,” she said. 

“Where does it start?” I asked, 
wondering if someone who had 
masseuses, hairdressers and mani- 
curists at her elbow would give 
practical advice to those who didn’t. 

“With skin—perhaps,” said Joan 
slowly. One’s complexion gets 
seedy-looking and one knows it is 
time to do something. My favorite 
remedy is a mixture of Epsom salts 
and water. Mix half a glass of salis 
with half a glass of water. When 
the salts dissolve, pat it over your 


By Joan Bennett 


face with absorbent cotton. Let it 
dry for about five minutes and then 
pat in regular cream—yes, whip- 
ping or coffee cream—you will only 
use a tablespoonful or so. Pat it 
on and let it stay for a minute or 
two before washing your face with 
tepid water. It’s good for an oily 
skin.” 

With Miss Joan Bennett groom- 
ing begins with a clear, healthy 
complexion. But what about hair? 

“No beautiful woman, blond or 
brunet,” said Miss Bennett, “was 
ever caught with oily hair. She 
hesitated a minute before she gave 
me her own shampoo recipe. 

“You will think,” she said, “that 
my beauty lotions are all home- 
made, But this shampoo is won- 
derful. -To liquid castile soap I add 
a teaspoonful of olive oil and beat 
the soap and oil together with an 
egg beater before it is ready to put 
on my head, You must be sure to 
get all the soapsuds out by two or 
three rinses. I usually put lemon 
juice in the final water. But it is 
the oil and castile soap mixture 
which makes my hair soft and gives 
it sheen. 

At that moment young Ditty. 
Joan’s daughter, romped into the 
room with her long blond ringlets 
flying and with a most lavishly 
crayon-colored butterfly in her 
hand, Ditty is almost 6, grown up 
enough to have the same shampoo 
as her mother. She has the same— 
well, almost the same—manicure, 
too, when she doesn’t bite her nails. 
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me—it now is The Song- 

fellows but to Detroiters 
who have known them and listened 
to them on the air and the stage 
they remain the Spartons. And 
rightly so; for we have watched 
them and listened to them from 
the time of their radio debut sev- 
eral years ago when they were 
students at Michigan State. They 
now “have climbed the ladder of 
success to the point where they 
have the dream of all radio artists 
—a network. commercial. Yes, in- 
deed, The Spartons are now The 
Songfellows—they have their big 
chance and we know that they will 
make good and that they have the 
good wishes of all Detroiters. 

»._ * &* 


T= SPARTONS — pardon 


Now that Spring is here and 
summer is on her way and vaca- 
tions are en everyone's mind, 
your correspondent rises to re- 
mark that those lucky thousands 
whe have radios in their autos 
are sure to have some grand 
radio entertainment this summer. 
The networks have found out 
that there are more than 1,000,- 
000 automobile radios and 
6,000,000 midget and portable 
sets in use. This means that the 
radio barons and advertising 
moguls will continue to give the 
best programa possible during 
the summer lull. So to you a 
pleasant and entertaining vaca- 
tion, 

* * -_ 

Ted Husing, of CBS and CKLW, 
to our mind the ace _ sports 
announcer of the air, makes a 
hobby of collecting autographed 
phetos that 
cover the walls 
of his office. 
Among the lot 
is one of his 
colleague, 
David Oss, 
who signed it: 
“To the Napo- 
leon of An- 
nouncers from 
the Little Cor- 
poral” Al- 
though _ this 
was __ presented 
to Ted more 
than two. years 
ago, it was only 
the other day 
that Ted said to David: “Why you 
little fox you, I’ve just found out 
who ‘the Little Corporal’ is.” 

* * 


TED HUSING 


The fact that Jack Benny was 
voted the foremost comedian by 
radio editors in the recent poll, 
reminds us that it was a news- 
paperman who gave the NBC 
comedian his start. A New York 
columnist invited Benny to ap- 
pear as guest star on his pro- 
gram. Benny did and a sponsor 
listening in decided he needed 
for his program just what Jack 
had to offer. The contract was 
signed the next day. Which 
prompts us to remark that while 
“you can’t keep a good man 
down” fate and lady luck cer- 
tainly play a big part. 

se 8 


Lanny Ross, we believe, has had 
a tough job. The NBC Showboat 
tenor was asked by the students of 
Kansas U. to be the sole judge and 
jury to pick the prettiest girl in 
the junior class. Fifteen photos 
were sent to Lanny in New York 
and he picked the three best. His 
choice will be revealed at com- 
mencement when the “Jayhawker,” 
college magazine, is published. Pos- 
sibly it’s a good thing New York 
is far from Kansas, because, Lanny 
not only has had a tough job but 
a ticklish one. 

* * * 

Do you know that :—Bill Bren. 
ton of CBS spends several hours 
weekly teaching public speaking 
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LOIS BENNETT 


Miss Bennett, ‘Mary Lou’ of 
Cap'n Henry's Show Boat, is a 
veteran of the stage, having toured 
in vaudeville and been glorified by 
Ziegfeld. In private lite she ts 
Mrs. L. J. Chatten and hee inter- 
ests are centered in her home and 
her two children. Joan and John. 
Her voice is heard regularly over 
the networks of NBC. 


and enunciation?—that there is 

a Detroit tenor who sings on 

every station in town?—that 

Len Wilson of WJBK is consid- 

ered one of the best hockey 

commentators in the business? 
~_* 


President Rocsevelt will talk over 
the NBC network through WWJ 
on Wednesday, May 3 at 3 p, m. 
He will accept for the nation a 
statue of William Jennings Bryan, 
to be erected in Washington, D. C. 
Josephus Daniels, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, will offer the me- 
morial of the great commoner to 
the people and the President will 
reply. 

* . > 
Praise for Nathaniel Shilkret, 
orchestra conductor, comes 
from Rudolph Friml,  distin- 
guished composer. Mr. Shilkret 

is directing his men through a 

series of weekly operettas and 

the endorsement of Mr. Friml, 
who has a reputation for the 
extreme care he demands in the 
handling of his musical com- 
positions, is a fitting herald to 
the most ambitious attempt to 
produce light opera on the air. 
~_ 2s * 


Edith Murray, Columbia’s dra- 
matist of song, gets expression into 
her songs by 
making facial ~ _sauttis 
e xX pressions. 
When the song 
is sad, her face 
gets long as an 
eight-day clock. 
When the song 


is peppy, her 
whole face 
lights up and 


her entire body 
moves in what- 
ever rhythm the 
orchestra hap- 
pens to be play- 
ing. And when 
it’s a happy 
song, this pop- 
ular and differ- 
ent entertainer is just one big 
smile as she performs before the 
microphone. 


EDITH MURRAY 


4yRernes 


ROM surgery to singing, is 

that John Charles Thomas's 
story. He’s stuck with it and he 
likes it. You see, John was study- 
ing medicine at the Baltimore 
Medical School when fate stepped 
in and he won a scholarship at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
The result, radio and NBC gained 
a fine tenor and if Mr. Thomas 
had turned out to be half as good 
a surgeon as he is a tenor, medi- 


cine lost a good surgeon. A 
* * * 


If Walter O'Keefe, of NBC 
and WJR, wants to start a 
achool of the air he has at least 
one student. Don Bestor's little 
daughter, Mary Ann, thinks 
Walter's school of the air is 
real, and she begged her dad to 
get her a transfer from the 
achool she is now attending, 
where no one ever cracks jokes. 


. * * 


Everett Marshall, baritone of 
opera and musical comedy fame, 
will be heard in a new series of 
Broadway Melodies over CBS- 
CKLW starting Wednesday, May 
2, at 7:30 p.m. Jerry Freeman’s 
Orchestra will provide the instru- 
mental highlights and the accom- 
paniments. 

s 2 8 


The good ship Seth Parker with 
Phillips Lord in command and sta- 
tion KNRA aboard is about ready 
to set sail on the first real leg of 
their journey which will take them 
over the seven seas and to the dis- 
tant ports of far away lands. Lord's 
realization of a boyhood dream will 
also bring to the NBC audience 
broadcasts from the cities by the 
sea that Phil Lord will call on. 

*-_ * * 


> --- 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, one of the most gifted con- 
traltos that ever lived and the most 
renowned concert artist of all time, 
will open a a 
series of broad 7 
casts over WJR 
at 8 p. m., Sun- 
day evening, 
April 29. Mme. 
S c humann- 
Heink will ap- 
pear on the pro- 
gram as a moth- 
er rather than 
as a diva. 

The grand old 
lady of opera 
as the mother 
of eight, grand- 
mother of elev- 


en and_ great 

grandmother of MMP. SUHUMANN- 
~ HEI 

four, is well 


qualified to speak on a program 
addressed to mothers. Her listen- 
ers will be given an opportunity 
not only to hear her magnificent 
voice which is still rich and full 
at the age of seventy-three; but 
she will also convey a message to 
those who have the welfare of 
babies at heart. 


Women of America will have a 
chance to become acquainted with 
this famous artist-mother through 
the medium of her speaking as well 
as her singing voice. 


* . * 


During a Manhattan Merry-Go- 
Round broadcast over WWJ recent- 


ly Frank Luther sang all his num- 
bers to Zora Layman. That was 
because Miss Layman besides be- 
ing a radio star, is Mrs. Luther and 
it was her birthday, It is such lit- 
tle things that mean so much to 
the heart of a woman. And it re- 
minds me of the “Goodnight, 
Lover” that Morton Downey in- 
variably sends to his wife as he 
closes his broadcast wherever he 
happens to be. 
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HAL TOTTEN 


It is through the voice of this 
highly rated sports announcer of 
NBC that the world of radto fans 
will hear of the colorful program 
at the Benton Harbor Blossom 
Festival May 6 to 13. Hal 
makes his headquarters in Chicago 
and he is heard throughout the 
country on the networks. 


NNOUNCER Bob Longstreet 

of WXYZ is certainly a trav- 
eled gentlemen. We have discov- 
ered that Bob some years ago was 
one of Columbia's network an- 
nouncers, then he jumped to WPG, 
Atlantic City. His next journey 
ci.cried him to WMCA, New York, 
Something about New York an- 
noyed him and he hied himself 
down to WJSV in Washington 
where he sojourned for awhile, 
That’s hitting the high spots, Rob- 
ert, and some mighty fine stations, 
too. 

* . . 

There have been some rather 
surprising outcomes to those 
two kiddies’ impersonations of 
Cecil Lean and Cleo Mayfleld, 
who are featured on the Family 
Theater of the Air, Several dev- 
otees of the children's pro- 
gram, catching only the names 
of Lean and Mayfield, have 
been writing encouraging letters 
to them, urging them that they 
keep up the good work as comic 
radio “starlets” but never to 
neglect their school work in the 
meantime, 

* * * 


Before one of Albert Spalding’s 
Wednesday evening concerts over 
CBS and CKLW, he spent most of 
the day following a hurdy gurdy 
man who was giving him an in- 
spiration for a new spring song. 

* * * 

“Handsome Harry” Heil- 
mann is watching the balls and 
strikes again and chalking up 
the hits. But not for himself. 
This time he is playing the game 
with the baseball audience of 
WXYZ. We might add, Harry, 
that you are doing just as good 
a job broadcasting the game as 
you did playing it, 

. . * 

It might interest you to know, 
that “Little Jack Little” missed his 
first broadcast in twelve years of 
radio work a short time ago. The 
singing and piano playing orches- 
tra leader was out with a throat in- 
fection. Anyway you look at it, 
that’s a record made or broken. 


¥ 
‘2 


Bi CAMPBELL of ¢ KLw. 
has called my attention to 7), 
Three C’s, young men who are do. 
ing their stuff for CKLW audience; 
and he tells me this story abou 
them, It seems that the boys were 


making a personal appearance ang 
as a stunt their manager fixed y) 
an audition whereby he could 
switch’ from a recording of a {, 
mous trio singing “Dinah” to Th.4 
Three C’s singing the same num 
ber. After switching back and jori} 
several times the diners were asked 
which sounded the most lik- th: 
famous trio. Well, as all good 
stories should end—The Three ¢', 
won. Maybe you had better lend 
an ear some Sunday and see whai* 
you think of them. 4 


The Revelers’ bookings (o 
their European tour this sum. 
mer look like a series of “one 
night stands.” It would appear 
that the Continentals are st:(! 
decidedly partial te America's 
famous “singing violins.” 

* * * 

Bigger box office receipts have 
been checked in for movies prce- 
viewed on that “Forty-Five Min. 
utes in Hollywood” show on Sun- 
day nights. Picture producers are 
therefore visioning radio rather as 
a friend than a hobgoblin and are 
cutting yards of red tape to speed 
future spotlights for those Sunday 
night radio previews. We suggest 
that you listen to them for the 
latest about the newest from film- 
land, 


* * *® P 
Babe Ruth, baseball's greats: 


hero, is on the air this summe: 


» over WIR, The series will can 


tinue throughout the baseball 
season. The home run king ux! 
go on the air wherever the Yar 
kees are playing. The Babe dis 
cusses the current day’s baseball 
game and gives tips to the boys , 
of America on how to play base 
ball. A cast. of radio veteran: 
will support him in the dramatic 
episodes. 


Annette Hanshaw, blonde belle 
of “The Showboat,” made one of 
her infrequent visits to the post- 
office this week. She carefully de- 
posited a pa: 
cel. It was ad- 
dressed to Ed 
ward Albert 
Christian An 
drew Patrick 
Windsor, Wind 


land. (To 
that would be 
the Prince oi 
Wales.) In 
fact, carefully 
wrapped, was . 
the 27th phono 
graph record 
Annette has 
made, Believe 
it or not the heir apparent to the 
British throne left a standing order 
for each of her recordings two 
years ago, and Annette is making 
certain he receives them. Inci 
dentally, the voice of the pretty 
Annette has sold more than four 
million records. 
” 7 * 


ANNETTE HANSHAW 


The classic of the American 
Turf will be broadcast by CBS- 
CKLW and NBC-WWJ as the 
sixtieth running of the Kentucky 
Derby is presented on Saturday, 
May &. Columbia will have Ted 
Husing describing the colorful 
event in a general way and the 
actual broadcast of the historic 
Derby will come from Thomas 
Bryan George. NBC will have 
Graham McNamee for the color 
angle and the veteran Clem Me 
Carthy for the race. 


- 


The Little Rich Girl 
Who Craved Work 


Mosr film stars want two 


things. Money and fame! In that respect they are like 
the rest of us. Adrienne Ames, however, went into pic- 
tures with but one ambition. ' She wanted to earn fame. 
Money was no object, for she had it—in scads. 

Born in Fort Worth, Tex., Miss Ames was a wealthy 
society girl when the opportunity to enter pictures came 
to her. Her friends couldn’t understand the ambition 
which drove her to sacrifice trips to Europe, a lovely sum- 
mer home, a New York apartment and long, lazy summers 
filled with yachting parties. 


Some whispered that the vagaries of the stock market he did not rebel. 


were responsible but that was a long way from being the 
truth. The simple fact was that she wanted to be a 
motion picture actress and grasped her opportunity. 

The chance, oddly enough, came through Adrienne’s 
love for fine photography. Good photographs delight her 
and she is one of those who firmly believe that a master- 
piece can be produced with a lens as well as with a brush. 


One of her vacation trips took her to Honolulu and — 


on her way home to Texas she stopped in Los Angeles 
for a visit. She had noticed the frequent credit line, 
“Photo by Ruth Harriet Louise,” on some of the finer 
portraits in film magazines and made an appointment to 
visit this studio for a sitting. 

Louise took one look at her visitor’s features and 
realized immediately that the daily prayer of every por- 
trait artist, “Lord, send me a perfect subject,” had been 
answered, She went to work with her lenses and her 
lights in high enthusiasm and the first proofs from the 
plates convinced her that she had made no mistake. 

The pictures were rushed to the Paramount casting 
studios with the notation, ‘Here is a real find.” The Para- 
mount officials agreed and almost before she knew what 
had happened Adrienne was cast for her first part. It 
was a small one, as were the parts which followed. But 
she made progress from the first, climbing by sheer work 
and intelligence to second and then to first leads. 

Miss Ames is five feet five inches tall, weighs 120 
pounds, has dark brown hair and blue eyes. Her favorite 
recreations are golfing and riding. She never touches the 
steering wheel of her car, preferring to be driven by her 
chauffeur. Her summer home is in Westport, Conn., and 
the apartment in New York, which she seldom sees, is one 
of the finest in the metropolis. 
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He Might Hore Bees 
Another Engineer 


Tuere was every likeli- 


hood at one time that Nino Martini, the brilliant young 
Italian tenor who sings over the Columbia network, would 
be an engineer. His father was determined that his son 
would follow this profession and sent him to a technical 
school in Verona, Italy. Young Nino wanted to sing but 
He merely saw to it that he received 
low marks. The result was that Father Martini gave up 
in despair and placed the youth in the hands of Giovanni 
Zenatello, a leading tenor of the La Scala Opera Company. 


Immediately the boy’s whole nature responded. He 
studied faithfully for three years, making progress which 
delighted his teacher, and then gave his first performance 
on the operatic stage. That won him an opportunity to 
star in Bellini’s dramatic opera, “I Puritani.” Not for 50 
years had this work been sung in its original key. Mar- 
tini, with a voice which covérs more than two and one- 
half octaves, electrified the audience by singing the part 
as it was written. 

A score of engagements in the musical capitals of 
Europe was the result and it was at a Paris recital that 
Jesse Lasky heard him sing and engaged him for pictures. 

Martini came to the United States in 1929 and starred 
in five short pictures. Following these he was featured 
with his friend, Maurice Chevalier in “Paramount on 
Parade.” The following year saw him back in Italy 
studying again and preparing a new operatic repertoire. 
He sang, while in his native country on this visit, at the 
great theaters of Milan and then came back to the United 
States to join with John Charles Thomas on the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company in singing “Rigoletto.” 
The applause which greeted his rendition of the aria, “Ia 
Donna e Mobile” was so long and so loud that the opera 
was interrupted to permit an encore—something wholly 
foreign to its traditions. : 

Martini joined Columbia in 1932 and today is estab- 
lished as one of the leading tenors of the air. Between 
broadcasts he sings lyric roles for the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company. 
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A Star Who Kicked 
Her Way to Fame 


Some there are who like to 
speak of “The Luck of the Irish” when they refer to the 


career of Nancy Carrol. Nancy herself says any success 
that has come to her is due to her ability as a kicker. 


There can be no denying, however, that she did have 
the luck to be a beauty, to have red hair, blue eyes, charm 
and talent and to be born of Irish parents. Her fathei 
came from County Claire and her mother from County 
Roscommon. Nancy herself was born on Tenth Ave., 
New York. 

To get back to kicking—it was a serious business with 
Nancy for a long time. In fact she started that way, by 
climbing on the stage of a New York theater with her 
sister and entering an amateur night program. Nancy 
came from the west side of the city. The contest wag for 
east side residents only. East side contestants entered 
complaints but Nancy kicked so hard that she and her 
sister stayed on the bill, Then the two of them went out 
on the stage and kicked so well in their dance that they 
won the contest. 

An opportunity to go west was offered and Nancy took 
it, to the distress of her mother who didn’t believe in the 
stage much, and who didn’t believe in young girls leaving 
home at all. Her first California appearance was in sup 
port of Nancy Welford in “Nancy.” Her second was at 
the Music Box Revue in Hollywood with Lupino Lane. 
She followed this with another Music Box Revue engage- 
ment in which Fanny Brice was starred. In all of these 
shows Nancy Carroll kicked, 


During all the months on the coast Nancy had kept 
her eyes on the film world. She wanted a screen tryout 
and she finally got it as second lead in ‘Ladies Must 
Dress.” Then Paramount came along looking for a gir! 
to play Rosemary in “Abie’s Irish Rose.” Nancy heard 
about it and set out after the part. 

She obtained an appointment at the studios and called. 
But the guardian at the door didn’t know her and refused 
to let her in. In fact he closed the door in her face and 
locked it. Nancy went into action immediately. Red hair 
flying, blue eyes flashing, she kicked long and hard on tha 
panels. The row echoed up and down the halls and drew 
the attention of Anne Nichols, author of the famous play. 
An hour later Nancy had the job, Three weeks later she 
had won her first long term contract. 


Anna Sten, the glamorous new 
Russian actress, tn “‘Nana’’ wears 
authentic Parisian fashions of 
1870, 


especially designed by 
Travis Banton. 


SCREEN 


Adrian designed this 
“Scarf Bodice” for 
Norma Shearer to wear 
in “Riptide”. It is in- 
tended for evening wear 
at resorts and tops a 
moulded skirt of unus- 
ually heavy crepe. 
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Hollywood Designers Look Ahead 


By Sarah Day 


for the moment. It’s another 
to design clothes that will be 


new and advanced when, months 
later, a picture is released. That 
is a problem which Hollywood de- 
signers must meet. And they meet 
it admirably. They anticipate the 
mode. 

Gilbert Adrian designed all the 
costumes which Norma Shearer 
wore in “Riptide.” Every fem- 
inine heart fluttered as she ap- 
peared in gown after gown, arrest- 
ing in line and originality. 

Adrian calls this gown which 
Miss Shearer wears in the illustra- 
tion “Close Up.” Another, which 
she also wears in “Riptide,” glori- 
fies the shirtwaist idea. It is solid 
sequins, shimmering like a million 
dewdrops, made with a tailored, 
stand-up collar and mannish bow 
tie. By this combination of oppo- 
site elements, this designer accom- 
plishes the trick of investing 
clothes of almost tailored severity 
with sinuous allure, 

Adrian predicts a Russian influ- 
ence in fashion. He recently de- 
signed a dramatic hostess frock of 
pole blue souffle with Russian 
jacket of blue crepe corded in sil- 
ver about the high upstanding col- 
lar, down the front, and about the 
lower edge. This lovely gown has 
a flowing train, soft full sleeves, 
and unusual double jabot at the 
high neckline, 

Still another frock designed for 
Miss Shearer has a silver lame 
coat with huge black velvet revers 
and split “tails” like the masculine 
full-dress coat. 


[* one thing to design clothes. 


A coolie hat seemed a radical 
fashion when Joan Blondell dis- 
played it in “Hit Me Again.” Yet, 
nine chances out of ten, you'll wear 
one yourself this summer at the 
beach. Besides coolie hats, you'll 
see coolie coats, boxy youthful 
affairs, for evening. 

Constance Bennett foretells the 
enormous summer vogue for cot- 
ton evening frocks and old-fash- 
ioned ribbon sashes as she appears 
in a diaphanous organdy frock in 
“Moulin Rouge.” She looks like a 
doll in it. 

So you see Hollywood designers 
shrewdly look ahead before they 
design a gown. Once in a while, 
however, they look backward—as 
Travis Banton did when he cre- 
ated the gowns for Anna Sten to 
wear in “Nana,” This movie, you 
know, depicts Paris about 1870, 
so be-flounced dresses and be- 
feathered hats enhance the fem- 
ininity and chafm of this new 
actress from Moscow. 

It is interesting to know that 
Gilbert Adrian started his artistic 
career at the age of 5, drawing sol- 
diers on the school blackboard in 
Naugatuch, Connecticut. Travis 
Banton used to play cowboy and 
Indian when he was a lad in Waco, 
Texas. Now these two excel in 
the forecasting of fashion. 

Bette Davis recently made a 
striking picture in a floor-length 
evening wrap of black taffeta. A 
flare that started above the knee 
and extended to the floor, full 
sleeves that came to a snug fit at 
the wrists and a huge bow at the 
neck were the wrap’s distinctive 
details, 


Betty Furness «i 
geous gold cloth gow, 


cleverly at the hem with 
monkey fur, 


Joan Blondelt displays we 


of the trick coolie hats wh ih 
promise to be all the rage 
her First National Pictur 
“Hit Me Again.” 


RKO displays a gu « 


Side panels are finished 


Questions and Comments from the Mail Bag 
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“Is ZaSu Pitts married? If 50, Rogers, Ben _ Alexander, Owen stage and screen actress. She he was in Detroit a few seasons Vivian Vuncan, actress, of the Dun 
has she any children? Davis, Jr, Heinie Conklin, Bodil made her picture debut in “Spit- ago. It gave some facts about his can Sisters, but they are divorced 

ISOBEL. Rosing, Beryl Mercer, Marion fire.” Her second film appearance family and work. Would you mind bot yo 


x 
q 
a 


. talkies were coming in. 


Miss Pitts recently remarried, 
after divorcing her first husband, 
‘Tom Gallery, to whom she was mar- 
yied about 12 years. They had 
two children. Upon the death of 
her friend, Barbara La Marr, fa- 
mous star of silent pictures, Miss 
Pitts adopted Barbara's little son, 

> * . 


Now that Hollywood is going in 
so heavily for “racket” pictures, 
wasn't there one about women that 


‘ came out just about the time the 


I can't 
remember the title, but I recall the 
picture, and think Blanche Sweet 


it. 
a sta ANCIENT. 
You probably have in mind “The 


Clayton, Edwin Maxwell and Yola 
D'Avril were principals with Wol- 
heim. The picture was released in 
September, 1930. Wolheim died 
the same year. 

al a . 


Where was Stepin Fetchit born? 


What are some of the pictures he 


appeared in when he was first on 
the screen? Is he in real life the 
lazy, drawling individual he is on 
the screen? 

INTERESTED. 


Stepin Fetchit (real name Lin- 
coln Theodore Perry) was born in 
Key West, Fia., in’ 1902, He was 
in “Show Boat,” “Big Time,” “Fox 
Movietone Follies,” “Hearts in 
Dixie,” “The Kid's Clever,” 
“Cameo Kirby,” “The Ghost Talks” 


will be in “Affairs of a Gentleman,” 

with Paul Lukas, 
> 2 e 

Did Elissa Landi come to the 

United States to play in pictures? 

Where was she born, and is it true 

that she is of the royalty? 

: M. T. R. 


Miss Landi was brought to 
Broadway to play the role of Cath- 
erine Barkley in “A Farewell to 
Arms.” Her picture contract fol- 
lowed the personal triumph she 
scored in New York. She was 
born in Venice, Italy. Her mother 
is the Countess Zenardi-Landi of 
Austria. 

s * * 

Is Warner Baxter married? Was 

he an automobile salesman before 


printing it again, as my memory 
is hazy and I want to know some- 
thing about him. Is he working 
in a picture now? 

MRS, C. D. &. 


Roger Pryor is a son of Arthur 
Pryor, bandmaster, who for years 
was ussociated with the late John 
Philip Sousa, and is one of the fin- 
est cornet and trombone soloists in 
the country. Roger has been suc- 
cessful on the stage and seems to 
have an assured career in pictures. 
He has just completed a prominent 
part in “I'l Tell the World.” 

. * . 

Did Lew Ayres ever live in De- 
troit? My boy friend says he knew 
him when he played in an orches- 
tra here. 


What has become of Olga Bacla- 
nova, the Russian actress, who was 
in Detroit with the Moscow Arts 
Theater troupe some years ago and 
then appeared in pictures? I re 
member seeing her as leading wo 
man with Clive Brook and with 
George Bancroft, but have not 
heard of her in a long time. 

PETROGRAD 


Madame Baclanova has been do 
ing a let of work in foreign lan 
guage pictures and also has re 
turned several times to the stage. 
She was on Broadway last winter 
She is an accomplished actress and 
we agree with you that it wou! 
be pleasant to see her and her fine 
talents in more feature pictures, 
for despite her foreign accent her 
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Summerville, Russell Gleason, Wil- 
liam Bakewell, 


Walter 


Brown 


(Editor's Note) | 


to the stage, Recently he has 
again appeared in the film studios. 


WHAT DID BILL GIVE YOU 
FOR YOUR BIRTHOAY ? 


WASHING MACHINE 


WHAT I'VE ALWAYS 
WANTEO — A 


LIKE YOURS! 


THAT'S FINE NOW 
YOu'LL HAVE LOTS 
MORE TIME TO 
YOURSELF 


SUT | CAN'T SEEM TO 
GET CLOTHES AS WHITE 
AS YOU DO, CLAIRE. 
| WONDER WHY 


WHAT KIND 
OF SOAP 00 
YOU USE? 


OH, ANY KINO | 
HAPPEN TO HAVE 
IN THE HOUSE 


THATS THE ANSWER! USE RINSO 
AND YOU'LL SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 
RINSO GETS CLOTHES SO WHITE THEY 


: ALL RIGHT! MY SHIRTS NEVER 
DON'T EVEN NEED TO BE BOILED 


LOOKED SO WHITE 


VL GET SOME 
RIGHT NOW! 


| WASHER, BILL— I'M } By ge. 
'USING RINSO NOW ij 


~~. —{T GETS th 
re fe 


another Monday Pass 
OAKS out ditt—saves 


bing —s, h 
faves the clothes, Ow its rich, lively suds 


last and /ast, ey 


“A) CLOTHES 4 OR), 
5 SHADES | § 
WHITER y4 


recommend jt, 
keeping 


13 AT DINNER 


mwreo Ne 
WO BLACK 
Ne Bas, 5k a a The story of TWO BLACK SHEEP 
™“™M TTW a is a simple one, but as dramatic 
‘my H hk k ? and poignant as life itself. Elsie. a 
J BE BU Bu & | ide ey 


young girl, is the governess of 


By a rich widow’s little daughter. 

Warwick Deeping Elsie’s wages are long past due. 
Driven to desperation she steals 

A New Novel By the Author of what is really hers; she is dis- 


99 covered and sent to prison. On 
“Sorrell and Son P 
her release she meets a man who 


: has suffered for a deed more 
One of the Greatest tragic but equally understandable. 


The two find in each other a way 


Stories of Our Times wo hatinoan 


